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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which is held 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will take place at the University Club, Dallas, Texas, on 
the evening of March 2, 1927. Tickets may be secured from William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $2.50 each. All alumni and for- 
mer students of the University are most cordially invited to attend. 
The members of the Dallas University of Chicago Club will serve 
as hosts on this occasion. 


SABBATICAL LEAVES FOR TEACHERS 


In an article published in the 1926 yearbook of the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations, Albert M. Shaw, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the High School Teachers’ Association of 
Los Angeles, California, contributes a very interesting summary of 
the principles on which plans are based for granting leaves of absence 
to teachers in American school systems. 

The following is a part of Mr. Shaw’s article. 

In a careful study of the plans in use in a score or more cities of the United 


States, from the smaller to the largest, the following regulations have been 
gathered which may be applicable in a general way. 
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Leave to be granted by the board of education after recommendation by the 
superintendent’s staff. 

Granted to teachers and members of the administrative or supervising staff. 

Applicant to be eligible after each ten years’ service—at end of the first 
ten years for study and travel and at the end of twenty years for rest, recreation, 
or restoration of health. 

Leave not to be granted automatically but a regular application to be made 
by those desiring it. 

Salary reimbursement to be full regular salary less the salary of a substitute 
teacher. 

Leave to be for one-half year or for one year at option of applicant. 

Regular annual salary increments shall be given for time of leave the same 
as for regular services in the schools. Also, time shall count as regular service 
toward retirement, and full contribution to retirement salary fund shall con- 
tinue during period of leave. 

Anyone taking leave shall contract to continue in the service of the school 
system for three years after taking leave or return to the board of education 
school fund an amount of salary reimbursement received for period of leave pro- 
portionate to time taught less than three years. 

Teacher on leave shall make such reports for the time as the superintendent 
of schools and the board of education shall require. 

Teachers shall have the right to be assigned to the same groups and posi- 
tions upon return which they held before taking leave. 

Not more than 1 per cent or 13 per cent of the teaching force shall be 
granted leave each year. Experience has shown that not more than this number 
have usually applied. If a larger number than this should apply, consideration 
of the following points would determine preference: (1) longest period of service 
in the system; (2) applicants submitting the most definite constructive and 
educationally progressive plans for use of time; (3) reasonable and equitable 
distribution of applicants among the different schools; (4) longest term of 
service in teaching, all school systems but should include ten years in present 
system; (5) priority of application. 

These regulations as outlined seem to have been the most widely accepted 
as being fair and reasonable both to the teachers and to the boards of education 
and the school systems. 

Among interesting variations from these rules, the following are worthy of 
notice and consideration. 

In Rochester, New York, a plan has been in use for nearly twenty years by 
which leave of absence is granted to a certain limited number each year for 
study or travel at a salary reimbursement of $1,000. It is stipulated that the 
teacher may go abroad for travel, but if he remains in this country the time 
should be spent in study. 

Richmond, Virginia, has the unique plan by which a teacher becomes eli- 
gible to leave of absence for graduate study only after a term of service of but 
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three years. Leave is granted for one-half year at one-half salary, and only one 
year of service is required of the teacher returning from leave. 

Strong endorsement for the plan of sabbatical leave is found in the experi- 
ence of New York City, where it is reported that in 1915, when the condition of 
the retirement fund did not permit the retirement of those eligible to retire, the 
board of education granted a year’s leave of absence with one-half pay to those 
eligible to retirement. The refreshment resulting from this rest permitted many 
of these teachers to return to very satisfactory service in teaching. Benefit was 
so noticeable that it was subsequently repeated several times until regular 
sabbatical leave was adopted to go into effect February, 1925. This original plan 
permitted the granting of leave to 150 teachers, or approximately 3 of 1 per 
cent. This, again, was so satisfactory in its operation that the regulation limit- 
ing the number was suspended and leave was granted to 228, and beginning 
February, 1926, the by-law was again suspended and leave granted to 337, 
or over 1 per cent of the whole teaching force. Leaves are granted for rest, 
restoration of health, and travel, as well as for study, and it is not necessary for 
teachers to remain in service after sabbatical leave if they wish to retire. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE WINNETKA PLAN OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


One of the most widely discussed educational experiments of 
recent years has been carried on in the suburban community of 


Winnetka, Illinois. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of the 
Winnetka schools, inspired by the example and teachings of the late 
Frederic Burk, of the San Francisco State Teachers College, has de- 
veloped methods of individual instruction in a number of the school 
subjects, such as spelling and arithmetic, and has been untiring in 
his advocacy of the principle that the instruction in all schools be 
adjusted to the individual pupil. 

After some years of operation under Superintendent Wash- 
burne’s plan, the school system of Winnetka has been subjected to 
a survey in order to determine as fully as possible the outcomes of 
the kind of instruction there employed. The results of this survey 
are published in a book issued by the Public School Publishing 
Company as a Supplementary Educational Monograph of the 
Journal of Educational Research under the title, A Survey of the 
Winnetka Public Schools. 

The summary of conclusions reached is as follows: 


There is clear evidence that the following advantages result from the in- 
dividualization of instruction and progress in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
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formal language, and the general technique of individual and social work as 
found in Winnetka: 

1. The mastery of the drill phases of these subjects as measured by the tests 
used is better adapted to the varied capacities of individual children than is 
possible under the traditional class method. 

2. Grade repetition is eliminated, in that no child repeats the work of a 
grade; retardation is markedly decreased; the proportion of children making 
“normal” progress is increased; and there is a slight increase in the proportion 
of children accelerated. 

3. A greater amount of time per day is free for group and creative activities. 

4. The efficiency of the work in reading, language, and arithmetic as meas- 
ured by standardized tests is increased. 

Question having arisen with regard to certain possible disadvantages, some 
of these have been subjected to careful investigation with the following results: 

1. The ability of children trained by individual methods to hold their own 
in a high school taught by class methods appears to be demonstrated. Apparent- 
ly, therefore, the total effect of individual work in the elementary school as 
measured by marks in high school is satisfactory. 

2. The burden placed upon the teacher as a result of the individual tech- 
nique is not onerous; it is somewhat greater than in the typical public-school 
system, but decidedly less than in the private experimental school and the uni- 
versity laboratory school studied. 

3. No additional cost appears to be involved. If the decrease in retarda- 
tion is considered, there is an actual economy. 

Disadvantages resulting either from the general plan or from the detailed 
technique were, however, found in the following particulars: 

1. The ability to spell words not studied was decidedly lower in Winnetka 
than in the other schools. While progress in this ability between September and 
February was slightly better in Winnetka than in the other schools, owing per- 
haps to a change in technique, the technique used prior to 1923 was undoubtedly 
ineffective in this particular. 

2. If the appearance of attentiveness is an adequate criterion, there is a 
somewhat smaller percentage of children concentrating on their work under the 
individual-instruction technique than under that of class instruction. 

Among the results which as yet remain unmeasured and concerning which 
no conclusive statement can at this time be made are the following: 

1. Is individual work in content subjects, such as history, geography, and 
science, as effective as it is in the “tool” subjects of reading, spelling, formal 
language, and arithmetic? 

2. Is the type of group and creative activities used in the Winnetka schools 
effective in producing the initiative, self-reliance, self-expression, and co-opera- 
tiveness for which they exist? 

3. Would a closer relationship between the individual work on the one 
hand and the group and creative activities on the other increase or decrease the 
effectiveness of either? 
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4. How far can the advantages be increased and the disadvantages be de- 
creased by further refinement of materials and technique? 

5. In what proportion, if at all, will the advantages decrease and the dis- 
advantages increase as the number of children in a class is increased? 

6. Can the so-called “fundamentals” be learned more rapidly and effec- 
tively as drill exercises apart from their natural setting? 

7. Do pupils learn when to use facts and do they recognize their social 
significance as well when the facts are taught in individual self-corrective exer- 
cises as when introduced in their natural setting? 

8. Do some pupils learn more effectively under the stimulus of group activi- 
ties than when working alone? 


THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN CONNECTICUT 


The report of the Board of Education of the state of Connecticut 
for the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 contains among other interesting 
and important sections one which is entitled, “Teacher Accounting.” 
The paragraphs of this section which supply information regarding 
the demands of the year 1923-24 for new teachers are as follows: 


The following table presents a summary of the returns requested for the 
experience of teachers in elementary and high schools. 


EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS, 1923-24 








Elementary 
School 


High 
School 





Number teaching for the first time in any school.... 591 74 
Number teaching for the first time in the town re- 
porting (but not counted under 1) 591 238 
Number who have taught previously in the town re- 
porting 6,291 
Number teaching for the first time in a public school 
of the state... 720 922 














It is a very difficult matter to secure accurate returns on such items as those 
given in this table. These figures, however, throw some light on the status of 
Connecticut teachers in the matter of experience. 

The returns from towns and cities for 1923-24 indicate that 665 teachers 
were engaged for the first time in any school. Of these, 591 were in elementary 
schools and 74 in high schools. This means that 8.3 per cent of the teachers of 
Connecticut schools were new to their work. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that a very large proportion of these beginners were graduates of normal 
schools. 

The table referred to also gives some information regarding the number of 
vacancies which have to be filled in a year in the teaching positions of the state. 
The returns show that 922 teachers were teaching for the first time in the public 
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schools of Connecticut. In elementary schools the number was 720 and in high 
schools 202. Some of these were necessarily drawn from outside the state. Over 
and above this number undoubtedly there were a few teachers who re-entered 
the teaching profession after one or more years of absence. The state office at- 
tempted to secure data on this item, but the returns were judged unreliable and 
are not included here. It seems safe to say, however, that at least one thousand 
new teachers are needed annually to supply the vacancies existing in our public 
schools. 

To meet this need the state normal schools of Connecticut in 1924 graduated 
556 students. The remaining numbers to meet the needs of the state have to be 
secured from outside of Connecticut or from the group of high-school graduates 
taking the required short courses at the summer school. 


Studies similar to that quoted ought to be made in ail the states. 
The educational systems of the country would then be supplied with 
the basic information necessary to guide practice in the organization 
and conduct of teacher-training institutions. Much light would also 
be shed on the migration of teachers from state to state and on the 
economic factors which control employment of members of the 
teaching profession. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL—TWO VIEWS 


The November issue of the American Teacher, published by the 
American Federation of Teachers with headquarters at 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, contains the following ill-tempered and ill- 
informed editorial. 


Every so often the cry for the all-year-round school breaks out again on 
the basis of economy and efficiency. Business boards of education, in their en- 
deavor to save money, have eagerly seized upon the all-year school as a panacea 
for all financial and educational ills, and superintendents with no educational 
ideals and with the sole idea of standing with the board echo them. 

Recently one of the assistant superintendents of Chicago has advanced a 
proposition advocating the adoption of a five-term year in place of the two 
semesters and summer school. He believes that the change would reduce the 
number of “‘repeaters” 50 per cent and would thereby keep in school those who 
are now discouraged by having to “‘do over” a weary semester. His plan has 
been submitted to the committee on curriculum revision and will be given a place 
in the committee’s report, which is promised in March. 

Some members of the New York Board of Education are suggesting again 
the idea of the all-year school. They believe it can furnish a better education at 
a smaller cost. 

But how about this economy and efficiency? 
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The all-year school in Nashville, Tennessee, has failed in many ways and is 
being severely criticized both by teachers and by public. 

After a thorough trial of the all-year school the Board of Education of New- 
ark, New Jersey, voted to discontinue its experiment and to return to the ten- 
months school. Those who realized fully the tremendous strain of the modern 
factory type of school upon both pupils and teachers could have predicted the 
failure of this money-saving scheme—so dear to the heart of the efficiency 
expert who puts the dollar above humanity and citizenship. Not only was the 
all-year school abandoned because of its unfortunate effects upon the well-being 
of the pupils but for what to them is far worse—it was “‘inefficient.” 

The Teachers’ Union of the City of New York offered the Board of Educa- 
tion two plans whereby better education could be furnished at a lower cost. Did 
these disciples of efficiency rush to put these sound pedagogical plans into effect? 
On the contrary, this constructive proposal to substitute for the inefficient, 
regimented, factory type of school a cheerful little child community functioning 
freely and effectively on the basis of self-initiated projects of the school children, 
was rejected upon a mere technicality, which showed that there was no desire 
to meet the issue raised by the proposal. When a proposal for democratic ad- 
ministration was submitted, it received scant consideration. 

That the public in large cities will ever submit to an all-year school is un- 
believable. On the other hand, it might lend an ear to the suggestion of the 
New York Teachers’ Union that summer camps be established under the 
auspices of the Board for all children who are suffering from various physical 
defects. The ideas of the teachers should be compared with those of the ad- 
ministrators and the public decide which make for a better child, a better 
school, a better community, and a better world. 

A dollar or a man! 


Warren A. Roe, principal of the Belmont Avenue School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, contributes an article on the all-year school to the 
October issue of the Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. This article is based on direct administrative experience 
with one of the most important experiments in keeping schools open 
throughout the year that has ever been tried. In tone and content, 
the article is wholly different from the editorial quoted. Every 
teacher in America and every school administrator ought to read 
the article. It is sane, well organized, full of evidence, and supremely 
convincing. It shows that its author is competent to assume and 
exercise responsible leadership. Some extracts from this article are 
as follows: 


The “mothers of the cities” are responsible for all-year schools. For it was 
their sympathetic understanding of what life meant to the little children, who, 
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without worth-while occupation, sweltered in the dirty streets, learning the 
worst that the congested streets and tenements of our industrial cities could 
offer, which led to the beginnings of the playground and vacation-school move- 
ment that in their newer and later developments have become the all-year 


Far too little thought has been given to the problem of the mother in the 
city tenement or apartment who must find outlets for the normal spirits and 
activities of her boys and girls. What a tragedy of motherhood to find children 
under foot, in the way, eternally asking this or that, until in desperation she 
turns them into the streets or bribes them with badly needed pennies which go 
to the corner vender for trash that tends to establish a vicious circle of ill 
health and poverty. 

Nor is it to the so-called “poorer” classes only that the need for relief ex- 
tends. The relative proportion of our business and professional classes that 
can maintain summer residence at mountain or shore is very small in com- 
parison with the total population. It has been reduced by the extensive use of 
the automobile in a widening range of travel until the horde of week-end 
vacationists blocks the arteries of travel of every great city to a point of suffoca- 
tion. The children of these mighty armies are in the cities and suburbs during 
the week. In the near future, women may well make articulate their demand 
that changed custom bring changed condition and relieve them for part of the 
day from the strain of unnecessary care of children of school age for two months 


With its forty years of summer schools and its thirteen years of all-year 
schools, Newark illustrates beautifully what the parents and pupils want. Wher- 
ever a Newark summer school has been changed to an all-year school, the sum- 
mer attendance has doubled. In 1925, the average attendance for the year in 
the all-year schools was 13,627. Nine thousand eight hundred sixty-nine was 
the average summer attendance. Seven thousand one hundred fifty received 
promotion. In the ten-month schools, 48,556 was the average attendance; 
12,458 attended summer schools; 1,612 received promotion. In other words, 
ten out of thirteen all-year pupils attend the summer term, of whom seven are 
promoted, while only twelve out of forty-eight attend the summer schools, of 
whom less than two gain promotion. 

Newark has a complete unit of nine all-year elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools embracing approximately one-fifth of the city buildings and 
pupil population. Side by side in the Hill district are two schools; pupil popula- 
tion, size of plant, equipment, teachers, and administration are similar. One is 
an all-year school with an average yearly enrolment of 1,683 pupils. For the 
years from 1912 to 1924 there were 1,673 graduates. The ten-month school ad- 
joining had 1,622 pupils enrolled yearly and a total of 1,164 graduates while 
enjoying the additional benefit of a summer school to aid its pupil progress. 
For the net sum of $3,124 spread over eleven years, the city of Newark secured 
2,400 years of additional pupil schooling and 1,000 years of pupil promotion; 
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4,000 additional pupils passed to advanced grades, and 459 additional pupils ac- 
cording to official record successfully graduated from an elementary course in 
the all-year school. The Wilson Avenue School of Newark was placed upon the 
all-year plan in 1920. It then had an average enrolment of 1,550 and for two 
years previous had averaged a graduate product of 46 pupils per year. For the 
first three years of the all-year plan its average enrolment increased to 1,627 
pupils, but its graduate product rose to 135. Similarly, Central Commercial and 
Manual Training High School increased its graduates from 122 in 1919 to 409 
in 1924 with an increased enrolment of about four hundred pupils. In 1925 
with 2,493 pupils and o1 teachers the all-year high school produced 409 gradu- 
ates at a cost of $1,331.95, using gross costs as the base. The three traditional 
high schools with 5,250 pupils and 207 teachers produced 585 graduates at a 
cost of $1,805.53 each, using a similar base. The all-year plan raises the educa- 
tional level of a community by increasing the pupil progress to higher points 
through the use of the short terms and the summer months 

A great many estimable people when disturbed in the rut of their com- 
placency set up a bogey-man to frighten themselves back into the rut so that 
they may rest easy in peace. The biggest bogey-man set up to frighten all-year 
advocates is that the health of the children will suffer if they attend school too 
continuously. Coupled with this usually are the statements that mental strain 
will be too great and that parents will exploit their children by pushing them 
too hard. For thirteen years the all-year schools of Newark have been under 
critical examination with a splendid medical inspection department. There is 
not an iota of evidence that the summer work has been harmful. How long does 
it take to prove a case? On the contrary, there is unmistakable evidence that 
the wholesome occupation, the hygienic setting, and the continuance of cleanli- 
ness and regular habits have genuinely improved the health conditions of the 
localities where the all-year schools are located. The police and juvenile courts 
and social workers are hearty witnesses in favor of the moral values of all-year 
schools. The theory that God in his wisdom made the American pupil and 
teacher somewhat like an eight-day clock so that they could be wound up to go 
perfectly from some time in September to some time in June but utterly worth- 
less in July and August is too absurd. If it were true, it would call for a revised 
procedure and curriculum. As for the exploitation of children, it might con- 
ceivably occur, but every all-year principal can bear personal witness that far 
more parents exploit themselves in earnest effort to give their children oppor- 
tunities for education beyond what they themselves had, and, after personal 
contact of over five years with some ten thousand pupils, I have yet to find the 
first case of exploitation. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN HANDWRITING 


The Department of Research of the public schools of Seattle, 
Washington, has published a pamphlet of fifty pages, entitled, 
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. Course of Study in Handwriting. This pamphlet was prepared by 
Fred C. Ayer, director of the Department of Research. 

The pamphlet gives full regard to the handwriting scales and 
standards, but it goes much farther than merely to measure the 
results of instruction. It describes in detail the ascending steps by 
which pupils in the successive grades are to be perfected in the habits 
of penmanship. Such a course of study illustrates admirably the 
way in which measurement of results leads directly to the demand 
for specific descriptions of the methods by which school results are 
to be improved. 


MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS 


In the October number of Public Personnel Studies, published 
by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, Washington, 
D.C., are a number of articles dealing with methods of measuring 
personal traits. In the editorial comments in the same issue the 


following statement is made. 

The discussion of the elementary-teacher tests, likewise published in this 
issue, calls attention to another obstacle in the way of developing successful 
tests. As soon as a serious attempt was made to analyze the worth of various 
tests, it developed unmistakably that there are no accepted standards as to 
what a successful elementary teacher is. In other words, a successful elemen- 
tary teacher under present conditions is not one who does certain things in the 
schoolroom or who produces certain changes in her pupils but one who is re- 
garded as successful by her fellow-teachers, her principal, her superintendent, 
and possibly others. What is true of elementary teachers is true of police 
officers, inspectors, and clerks. It is pertinent to inquire how civil-service or 
other examiners are to develop tests when such an elusive target is all they 
have to shoot at. 

It is a melancholy but unescapable fact that the problem of developing tests 
to measure human beings, far from being solved, has hardly been touched. Some 
of the devices on which reliance has been placed in the past have been proved to 
be practically without worth. Others, such as the short-answer forms, appear to 
offer considerable promise of being developed into more accurate measuring 
devices. The whole situation calls for the best efforts of those whose duties com- 
pel them to estimate the absolute and relative worth of human beings seeking 
employment, particularly of those who have been inclined to be so complacent 
as to rest on their oars in view of what they thought they had accomplished. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the changes which are 
being made in methods of rating teachers by the examining board 
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of the school system of New York City. These changes are described 
fully in the following article published by the New York Sun. 


Coincidentally with the holding of the first of the new promotion license 
examinations, the board of examiners yesterday announced that it had adopted 
a new plan of rating the service and experience records of teachers applying for 
promotion from the lower to the upper grades. The previous method, known as 
the “XYZ” plan, has been discarded for the “WXYZ” plan. 

Under the old rating system, principals were required to divide the ap- 
plicants from their respective schools into three ability classifications. Under the 
new plan, four ability levels are established. Those in the first quarter, which 
will include the most capable in the school, will be rated Z; those in the next 
highest quarter, Y; those in the third quarter, X; and those in the lowest 
division of ability, W. 

The official definition for each rating is given on the blank as follows: 

“W. Possessing the trait, quality, or skill to a degree that is surpassed by 
three-quarters of the satisfactory teachers in the school who do not hold pro- 
motion license. 

“X. Ranking in the next (lower middle) quarter of the satisfactory teachers 
in the school who do not hold promotion license. 

“Y. Ranking in the third (higher middle) quarter of the satisfactory teach- 
ers in the school who do not hold promotion license. 

“Z. Possessing the trait, quality, or skill to a degree superior to that pos- 
sessed by three-quarters of the satisfactory teachers in the school who do not 
hold promotion license.” 

A teacher who has been marked “unsatisfactory” within three years will be 
barred from taking the promotion tests. 

Room is left on the blank for a record of the teacher’s extra-curriculum 
activities or supplementary service. In this, the principal is asked to record 
the hours a week and weeks a year “devoted to supervision of such activities, 
without compensation, for the last three years.” 

The district superintendent, too, must affix his signature to the blank, 
recommending or disapproving the granting of a promotion license to the teacher 
concerned. If the teacher is not recommended, specific reasons must be given. 
In addition to all this, the blank asks for a record of the teacher’s absence and 
lateness, her experience in the 4A grade or higher, and ends with a question as 
to whether the principal would recommend the teacher for a promotion license 
appointment in his own school. 

The ratings under the new system will be more subjective than under the 
old. Where the old blank called for a rating based on how well the pupils were 
drilled in grade work, the new asks that the teacher be rated on her skill in re- 
view and drill. In other words, cognizance is taken of the fact that an excellent 
teacher in a class of dull-normal pupils, for example, will not show as good re- 
sults as in a class of bright children. The new blank, moreover, asks for a rating 
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on “skill in teaching how to study.” This last requirement is probably due to 
Superintendent O’Shea’s recent emphasis on the need for training pupils in study 


habits. 


Under the new system, the teachers will be rated, as under the old, on 
“personality,” “teaching ability,’ and “value to the system.” The subdivisions 
under each heading have been altered as shown below. 


Old 


New 


I. PERSONALITY 


1. Uses a pleasant, well-modulated 
voice in the classroom. 

2. Is cultured, refined, neat. 

3. Is self-controlled, tactful, cheerful. 


1. Quality and use of voice. 
2. Neatness, manners. 
3. Self-control, tact, cheerfulness. 


II. TEacutnc ABILITY 


1. Interest.—Pupils attentive, inter- 
ested, well behaved, friendly. 

2. Attack.—Pupils led to attack matter 
intelligently and successfully. 

3- Drill—Pupils well drilled in grade 
work and in review of earlier grade work. 

4. Progress.—Pupils make good prog- 
ress in essential subjects as a result of 
term’s work. 

5. Breadth.—Pupils’ self-activity, ini- 
tiative, and cultural information devel- 
oped beyond the printed requirements. 


4. Scholarship, grasp of subject matter. 

5. Holding of attention and interest. 

6. Skill in presenting new matter and 
in teaching how to study. 

7. Skill in review and drill. 

8. Achievement of pupil growth and 
lasting results. 


III. VAtve To System 


1. Is responsive to suggestion and criti- 
cisms intended for improvement. 

2. Makes intelligent and sustained 
efforts toward self-improvement in leisure 
time without undue loss to school service. 

3. Maintains good, vigorous health and 
conserves energy for school work. 

4. Is reliable, dependable, loyal, en- 
thusiastic. 

5. Has leadership, versatility, resource- 
fulness. 

6. Positively strengthens school morale 
and pupils’ moral character. 


g. Ability to maintain wholesome disci- 
pline. 

10. Health, energy in school work. 

11. Reliability, responsiveness to sug- 
gestion. 

12. Effort to improve, with promise of 
growth. 

13.. Leadership, esteem of fellow-teach- 
ers. 

14. General usefulness to school morale. 


The entire paper will count a maximum of twenty points, of which four 


will be obtainable in “personality,” ten in “teaching ability,” and six in “value 
to the system.” This rating will be considered with the mark obtained in the 
written examination in determining a candidate’s final standing in the eligible 
list. 
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ARITHMETIC IN NEW YORK STATE 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. It 
supplies very convincing evidence of the chaotic situation in schools 
with reference to one of the subjects which is universally regarded 
as an essential part of the elementary-school curriculum. 


Methods and time allotment in teaching arithmetic vary widely in differ- 
ent parts of the state, a survey made by the educational measurements bureau 
of the state department of education reveals. A questionnaire used to deter- 
mine the practices was filled out by two teachers in each village and district that 
participated in the survey. 

It was found that, on the average, the time allotment for arithmetic is great- 
est in the villages and least in the one-teacher schools and that the average num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher is least in the one-teacher schools and greatest in the 
villages. In all types of schools there is considerable variation in the time spent 
on arithmetic and on the several phases of arithmetic, such as oral arithmetic, 
problems, and drill. The time devoted to home work by the pupils varies from 
zero to 300 minutes a week. 

More than one-half of the teachers have no book available on methods of 
teaching arithmetic. One-half of the teachers have only one text for all phases 
of arithmetic; the other half of the teachers have a book for oral arithmetic 
besides the regular text. 

Although almost all the schools are using the new state syllabus in arithme- 
tic, there is great variation in the extent to which they follow it. Most of the 
villages had used standardized tests of arithmetic previous to this survey, but 
only a third of the one-teacher schools had used such tests. 

A similar lack of uniformity was found in method of procedure in the class- 
room. The teachers agreed, however, on the items that cause the pupils the 
greatest difficulty. Almost all the teachers indicated concretely how they at- 
tempt to make the arithmetic problems that they use informational and real. 

Almost half of the teachers stated that they are correlating arithmetic with 
other school subjects, such as silent reading, in attempting to improve problem- 
solving. Many of the teachers were unable to explain satisfactorily how to avoid 
certain difficulties with denominate numbers. In fact, some of the teachers did 
not appreciate that the difficulties exist. 

The variation was considerable in home-work assignments. Some teachers 
gave no home work at all. Others gave home work every day. Still others gave 
home work only once or on stated days each week. Other teachers substituted 
supervised study for home-work assignments. 

The treatment of the home work in the classroom varied from those teach- 
ers (almost half of the total) who had all the home work placed on the board 
and explained in class by the teacher or pupils to those teachers who merely had 
the pupils hand in the home work. 

The teachers were asked to state what they considered the chief aims in 
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teaching arithmetic. It was obvious from the answers, according to the investi- 
gators, that these aims were not well formulated in the teachers’ own minds. 
Few of the teachers had in mind the use of arithmetic in high-school subjects. 
The references made by the teachers to the value of arithmetic in the pupil’s life 
after he leaves school were quite vague, “indicating that most teachers of arith- 
metic need a list of objectives for this subject in which due consideration is given 
to the part it will play in the life of the pupil.” 


PRACTICES RELATING TO THE ABSENCE OF 
TEACHERS WITH PAY 


The following paragraphs are quoted from School Life. 

According to figures compiled by the United States Bureau of Education 
in co-operation with the office of the city school superintendent of Washington, 
D.C., and published by the Bureau of Education in City School Leaflet No. 21, 
payment of full salary during leave of absence on account of sickness or other 
necessary cause is granted public-school teachers in at least thirty-five cities of 
the United States of 100,000 or more population for periods ranging from one 
to twenty days or more. Some additional leave on part pay is granted by school 
authorities in twenty-six cities. Of forty-three cities reporting, eight do not grant 
any leave on full pay, although all but one grant some leave on part pay. Part 
pay following a period of full pay, or part pay alone, is granted in thirty-three 
cities of this size for periods of from five to twenty days or more. The amount 
deducted from the teacher’s salary when absent on part pay is the amount paid 
the substitute or a fraction of the teacher’s salary, usually one-half. 

Of 120 cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population reporting, 16 grant no 
leave whatever with full pay but grant some leave on part pay. Full pay for 
periods of from one to twenty days or more is granted teachers in 104 cities, and, 
of these, 53 grant some additional leave on part pay. Part pay following a 
period of full pay, or part pay alone, is granted by school authorities in eighty- 
one cities with populations of from 30,000 to 100,000 for periods of from five 
days to twenty or more. 





THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO THE 
SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE A. WORKS 
Cornell University 


The rapid increase in school expenditures during the past decade 
has brought to the fore financial aspects of the public-school system. 
As a result, there has been a great deal of scrutinizing of methods of 
taxation for school support and of methods of apportioning state 
aid to local schools. When the school year was short and teachers’ 
salaries low and young people remained in school for a rela- 
tively short time, the burden of local taxation for school purposes 
was not excessive. Those were also days of relatively small differ- 
ences in wealth per pupil in the local tax units. Under those condi- 
tions the methods of apportionment of state funds to local schools 
were not of as great moment as they are at present. 

The results of school surveys, especially state surveys, have 
shown very marked disparities in the educational opportunities 
available in communities, as well as pronounced differences in the 
ability of local school units to support schools. These conditions 
have resulted in a great deal of consideration being given to the 
need for equalization of educational opportunities. In some recent 
discussions of this subject there are evidences that, in the desire to 
secure a certain mechanical efficiency in the distribution of funds, 
there is danger of overlooking certain aspects of the problem funda- 
mental to education in a democracy. Failure to recognize these 
phases will, in the end, seriously militate against the progress that 
must characterize education in a society imbued with democratic 
ideals. 

In the discussions of equalization of educational opportunities 
much emphasis has been laid on the importance of equalization of 
tax burdens as a means of making equality of educational oppor- 
tunities possible. It is well, however, to bear in mind that equality 
of tax burdens and equality of educational opportunities are not nec- 
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essarily concomitants. Certainly this is true in an educational organ- 
ization in which a large measure of responsibility is placed on local 
units of school administration, as is the case in our several states. 
Under our educational organization equality of educational oppor- 
tunities will be likely to follow from the equalization of tax burdens 
to the degree that laymen have an intelligent appreciation of the 
function of education in a democratic society. This makes it nec- 
essary that those who support education should have a growth atti- 
tude toward its place in a constantly expanding civilization. 

There are evidences that some of the advocates of equality of 
educational opportunities are in danger of losing sight of this funda- 
mental aspect of educational support. This view is shown in the 
statement that equalization is the only end worthy of consideration 
in the distribution of state aid. The following quotations may serve 
as the means of introducing this point of view. 

The fundamental considerations which should determine the state’s con- 
tribution to the local school system may be listed as follows: 

1. The need of the local community measured in terms of the cost nec- 
essarily involved in providing a minimum educational offering to all the children 
residing within the school area. 

2. A uniform local tax based upon an equalized assessment throughout the 
state. 

3. State support to make up the difference between the amount produced 
by the uniform local tax and the amount required to maintain the minimum 
acceptable program of education.* 

It may be accepted as a principle of democracy that the education of its 
youth is the duty and responsibility of the state, that the state should make 
available for every child a satisfactory opportunity, and that the cost of this 
satisfactory minimum should fall equitably upon the taxpayers of the state. It 
is understood that the application of this principle should in no case bar any 
community from providing an educational program more extensive than the 
accepted state-wide minimum program. 

It is contended that the above aim is the primary aim of state aid given to 
localities in the support of public schools. Giving special financial assistance to 
these communities that make greater local effort, as indicated by a superior 
offering or by a higher tax rate, may be effective as a means of bringing about 
progress. Fundamentally, however, such special aid is not indispensable to 
such progress. It is simply one means for encouraging communities. In the case 


* George D. Strayer, “Financing Education on a Scientific Basis,” School and 
Society, XXI (February 28, 1925), 246. 
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of equalization of educational opportunity, however, state aid is a fundamental 
concomitant. Equalization of educational opportunity cannot exist without 
state aid.t 

The techniques involved in one method of applying this view of 
equalization have appeared in two recent publications.? A brief 
statement of the principal steps follows: 

Means were devised of measuring the educational task faced by 
each local school unit. This device is known as the “weighted pupil.” 
In commenting on this unit of measurement, its author, Paul R. 
Mort, makes this statement: 

The weighted pupil is based upon the fact that the educational task faced 
by a community is roughly proportional to the number of pupils to be dealt 
with. The proportion is not exact because secondary education costs more than 


elementary education and because in sparsely settled areas classes are necessarily 
smaller and therefore more costly than in villages and cities.3 


By means of statistical studies of the relation between the num- 
ber of pupils and the number of teachers in high schools of different 
sizes, a fairly accurate common denominator of costs is obtained. 
The same is done for elementary schools of different types and of 
different sizes. In the words of the author, “this technique gives 


extra weight to the actual number of pupils in those situations where 
the true per pupil cost of a given educational offering is high. In 
elementary schools so large that an increase in size does not decrease 
per pupil cost, the actual number of pupils is taken as the weighted- 
pupil measure of educational need. In all other types of educational 
organizations and in all smaller elementary schools, the number of 
pupils is transmuted into a number that indicates the proportional 
per pupil cost in that organization.’’* These principles are reduced 
to the form of a table’ which may be used to determine the number 

t State Aid for the Public Schools in the State of New York, p. 21. Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the Legislature of the State of New York, 1925. 


2a) Paul R. Mort, The Measurement of Educational Need. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 150. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. 

. %) Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public Schools. New York: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1926. 

3 Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public Schools, p. 15. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1926. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 60. 
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of weighted pupils in any local school unit. This makes possible 
direct comparison of the loads of different types of districts and 
different school organizations on very much more adequate bases 
than have previously obtained. 

The second step consists of a definition of what shall be con- 
sidered the satisfactory minimum educational opportunity toward 
which the state should direct its equalization efforts. This was set at 
$70 per weighted pupil for the state of New York because it was 
found that this sum was expended by those places that had approxi- 
mately the average valuation per weighted pupil. 

If put into operation as proposed, this scheme would mean that 
theoretically each local school unit would adopt a certain minimum 
tax rate that had been previously determined by the state. The 
number of weighted pupils in the unit would be determined and 
multiplied by $70. From the product, the amount raised by local 
taxation would be subtracted, and the remainder would be the 
amount the state would contribute. Manifestly, this would result in 
every weighted pupil having a minimum program represented by the 
expenditure of $70, and the taxpayers would have the same tax rate 
as would the taxpayers of all other districts in supplying a program 
representing the same expenditure. 

With reference to the proposed application of the plan in New 
York, the following statement is made. 


On the assumption that the fundamental purpose of the system of state 
aid should be to achieve a reasonable educational offering to all children in the 
state at a cost which is distributed equitably throughout the state, the proposed 
plan is frankly an equalization plan and nothing more. It does not claim both 
to equalize and to reward effort, because .... to the extent that the state 
rewards effort by taking from those who do not (often because they cannot) 
make the effort, it destroys equalization. The proposed plan, instead of offering 
a reward for effort, requires every community to make a certain uniform mini- 
mum effort, the state then undertaking to supplement that effort to the extent 
necessary to achieve at least the standard set. Beyond this point it permits each 
community entire freedom to go as far as it pleases within the set restrictions, 
such as tax rate and debt limitations." 


At least three features of the plan should have commendation: 
1. It brings all local school units to the same tax rate for the 


* State Aid for the Public Schools in the State of New York, p. 15. Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, 1925. 
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minimum school facilities, that is, the facilities that can be provided 
by the expenditure of $70 per weighted pupil in New York State. 
Under the plan proposed for New York the local tax rate was fixed 
at 36.4 cents per $100 of full valuation of real estate. The remainder 
of the $70 per weighted pupil would come from the state. 

2. It provides a definite statement of what shall constitute the 
educational opportunity that is to be available, that is, the opportu- 
nity that an expenditure of $70 per weighted pupil will secure. This 
is not a theoretical standard, as it was determined by the actual 
expenditures that were being made at the time of the study in those 
school units that had approximately the average full valuation per 
weighted pupil. 

3. The introduction of the weighted-pupil idea gives opportunity 
for the recognition of a difficulty that sparsely settled communities 
encounter in providing schools. In general, the per capita costs for 
schools in the open country are greater than are the per capita costs 
for comparable facilities in centers of population. This plan recog- 
nizes this handicap in a measure at least. 

The author of this plan states that its only objective is equaliza- 
tion. The plan is therefore in accord with the criteria laid down by 
Strayer in the quotation given at the beginning of this discussion. 
All other considerations are subordinated to that of equalization. In 
such a policy there are certain inherent weaknesses: 

1. It is impracticable to secure complete equality of educational 
opportunities. As is suggested in the statement regarding the plan, 
each school district would be free to make expenditures on its own 
initiative beyond the suggested minimum standard. The result is 
that, while the stated objective is equality of educational opportuni- 
ties, this will not result from putting the proposed plan into opera- 
tion. Districts of great wealth would find it relatively easy to go 
beyond the minimum offering. 

2. In going beyond the minimum offering, the districts of great 
wealth per weighted pupil would have a distinct advantage over the 
districts of small wealth per weighted pupil. This fact is especially 
significant in its relation to progress in the field of rural education. 

In a survey of rural schools in New York State it was found that 
the full valuation of the property per teacher was only slightly more 
than one-half as great in the rural districts as in the cities and vil- 
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lages.* A disparity as marked as this evidently places the rural dis- 
tricts of the state at a pronounced disadvantage in going beyond 
the minimum offering. 

An even better measure of the ability of the farm population to 
carry its school beyond the minimum as compared with the ability 
of the rest of the population is furnished by the relative incomes of 
the two groups. The findings of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research are pertinent in this connection. 

In the reports of this organization are significant data with 
reference to the conditions in New York State, for which the pro- 
posed equalization plan has been developed. The per capita income 
for the non-farm population was $928, $1,045, and $858 for the years 
191g, 1920, and 1921, respectively. For the same years the per 
capita income for the farm population was $537, $612, and $470, 
respectively.2? The farm population constituted 7.7 per cent of the 
total population of the state, but it received only 4.6 per cent of the 
total income of the state in 1919, 4.6 per cent in 1920, and 3.8 per 
cent in 1921.3 These data make it evident that the application of 
the proposed plan in New York State will make it relatively very 
difficult for country schools to go beyond the minimum offering. 

It remains to consider the extent to which rural districts of the 
country as a whole would be handicapped by the acceptance of this 
principle. The following statements are pertinent in this connection. 

It is a fact worthy of comment that, while about 30 per cent of the gainfully 


employed persons in the United States are engaged in agriculture, the industry 
normally receives only about 17 per cent of the national income.‘ 

The indications .... are... . that farmers, even though they are entre- 
preneurs and belong to the class usually considered to consist of men of higher 
talents than mere employees, nevertheless obtain on the average less money 
value in return for their efforts than do the average employees in the United 
States. Only in 1918 and 1919 did they receive more than the average earnings 

* Harlan Updegraff, Rural School Survey of New York State: Financial Support, 
p. 85. Ithaca, New York: Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 1922. 

2 Maurice Leven, Income in the Various States: Its Sources and Distribution, ror19, 
1920, and 1921, pp. 260-64. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 

3 Ibid., p. 282. 

4 Income in the United States: Its Amount and Distribution, 1909-1919, I, 62. By 
the Staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1922. 
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for all employees in the United States, while in 1920 their rewards fell to a mere 
fraction of the average wage in other lines of industry. Even though the same 
money will buy considerably more of certain commodities in the country than 
in the city, it nevertheless appears that the average farmer can scarcely with 
justice be considered a pampered child of fortune. 


More recent reports? from the National Bureau of Economic 
Research show that, while those living on farms constitute 29.9 per 
cent of the total population, the farmers received 13.4 per cent of 
the current income of continental United States in 1920 and 9.9 per 
cent in 1921. 

The results of the state surveys show, in general, that rural 
schools are distinctly inferior to urban schools in several significant 
respects. The foregoing data show very definitely that the rural 
communities as a group have a financial handicap that places them 
at a disadvantage in the development of their schools. The result 
of the acceptance of the proposed plan would be to place rural com- 
munities at a distinct disadvantage in their efforts to improve their 
school facilities beyond the minimum. 

3. Closely related to the preceding weakness is the rejection of 
the recognition of effort when school units make provision for educa- 
tional offerings that are better than the minimum. 

The recognition of effort is rejected because it tends to “destroy 
equalization.” It has already been pointed out that complete equal- 
ization will not result from the acceptance of the proposed plan. 
Furthermore, while equalization may well be an important objective 
in the distribution of state aid, to fail to recognize that beyond a cer- 
tain point it is less important than the recognition of effort is to over- 
look a fundamental characteristic of the method by which a demo- 
cratic society arrives at its conception of what its educational offer- 
ings should be. School patrons and taxpayers have to grow into a 
knowledge of what constitutes good school facilities. The methods of 
financing schools that are set up should be conducive to growth. 
No matter how mechanically perfect a plan of state aid may be inj 
providing equalization, it is certain, in the long run, to be a barrier, 
to educational progress if it fails to recognize this growth conception | 
in education. Such a plan may bring temporary expansion in parts | 


t Ibid., p. 64. 2 Maurice Leven, oP. cit., p. 282. 
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of a state school system, but it is not conducive to permanent 
progress in the system as a whole. 

In discussing this phase, the adherents of the equalization plan 
make the following statement. 


There is an additional point which may be urged against the reward of 
effort as a feature of the state-aid system. When, as has been pointed out, 
expenditures for education have increased to the extent they have in this state, 
the question arises as to whether it is desirable to create an artificial stimulus to 
additional local expenditure." 


To take this stand is to ignore the means by which most of our 
educational progress has been made. The free public school in the 
state of New York is only seventy-five years old, and it is early to 
reject completely one of the factors that has been potent in bringing 
it to. its present stage of development. 

Those who would make equalization the only purpose of state 
aid fail to realize that, under the system of decentralized administra- 
tion of education which prevails in the several states, educational 
progress is largely conditioned by the maintenance of an attitude 
of local initiative in school matters. This attitude is certain to be 
more fully realized when there is recognition of effort in the plans 
for distributing state aid. 

Their argument has a further weakness on account of their failure 
to realize that the recognition of effort has thus far been on a very 
crude basis. Plans have been proposed for both New York? and Penn- 
sylvania’ that would place the operation of the principle on a more 
scientific basis. These plans have the further merit that the poor 
district is not placed at a disadvantage so far as its rate of taxation 
is concerned when it goes beyond the minimum offering. The ac- 
ceptance of this principle would accelerate school progress where 
acceleration is greatly needed—in the rural schools. 

If we are to maintain an educational system responsive to the 

State Aid for the Public Schools in the State of New York, p. 12. Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, 1925. 

? Harlan Updegraff, op. cit. 

3 Harlan Updegraff and LeRoy A. King, A Survey of the Fiscal Policies of the 
State of Pennsylvania in the Field of Education. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1922. 
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demands of a democratic society, it is important that the largest 
possible provision consistent with our economic status be made for 
growth through the recognition of effort. The relation of the educa- 
tional system and of society in a democracy should be such as will 
make for mutual growth. So long as human nature is constituted 
as it is, it will be much easier to maintain this relation through the 
recognition of effort than to develop it through any plan of equaliza- 
tion of tax burdens that ignores it, no matter how mechanically per- 
fect that plan may be. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the argument is not against 
equality of educational opportunities but rather against making this 
the only end sought in the distribution of state aid. It must be 
acknowledged that there is not complete harmony between the 
equalization of educational opportunities and the recognition of local 
effort, but it is believed that it is much better to secure and maintain 
an attitude of growth toward education than to sacrifice it for 
equality of educational opportunities. The recognition of effort has 
proved a most effective means of developing this attitude. Instead 
of rejecting it completely, we should endeavor to place it on a 
scientific basis. 





THE STATE THE UNIT FOR EDUCATION’ 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Stanford University 


In preparing a textbook on State School Administration, the 
writer has organized the following material, which may be treated 
as an independent unit and is here presented in advance of the book 
of which it will ultimately be a part. The early chapters of the book 
will show how education came to be left to the states to handle as 
they saw fit and how there arose and gradually developed—in its 
beginnings largely the result of a combination of interest in educa- 
tion on the part of a few New Englanders and the desire of the new 
federal government to secure an income from the sale of the western 
lands donated to it—a land-grant policy in aid of public schools and 
colleges in the new states. The early chapters will also explain how 
this land-grant policy was gradually expanded to include money 
grants and how in recent years it has led to the subsidizing of a num- 
ber of desirable new educational undertakings in the states. 

Congressional dealings with the state.—Throughout all the history 
of the relations of the federal government to the states in the matter 
of education, however, Congress, since 1789, has dealt entirely with 
the governments of the states. Only in the first large sales of land, 
in 1787 and 1788, and in the Enabling Act of 1802 for Ohio, did 
Congress seem undecided as to the control of the sixteenth-section 
lands. The townships granted for a college were from the first placed 
definitely under the control of the legislature of the future state. In 
1803, however, Congress definitely settled the character of the future 
school system in the new state by vesting the control of the town- 
ship school lands in the legislature of the state, in trust for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally granted. 

This position Congress has never since departed from, and in 

t This article constitutes the subject matter of chapter v of a forthcoming text- 


book entitled, State Schcol Administration, and is here reproduced with the permission 
of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.—Enrror. 
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all subsequent legislation Congress has dealt with the states as 
units. This attitude has been carefully maintained also in all the 
subsequent land-grant college legislation, as well as in the numerous 
money grants made to the states for educational purposes since 1900. 
All details as to the appropriation and expenditure of the grants have 
been left by Congress to the states so long as the general purposes for 
which any grant was made were properly cared for and carried out. 
The state, acting through its legislature and elected officials or, in 
the later grants, acting through its state board of education or other 
special state boards, has been placed by Congress in the position of 
the executor of a trust, and the courts have stood guard both to see 
that the executor is given necessary freedom of action in carrying 
out the conditions of the trust and to see that the trust funds are not 
diverted by the state to any other purposes. Having left the whole 
matter of education to the states, the national government has al- 
most never interfered with the management of schools by the states, 
poor as this management has sometimes been. There has been, more- 
over, practically no national legislation relating to education in the 
states, aside from such education as is maintained by the federal 
government itself on reservations or in government schools. This 
attitude on the part of Congress and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has done much to establish definitely our school sys- 
tems as state school systems rather than as a national school system 
on the one hand or as a series of largely independent local school sys- 
tems on the other. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has been appealed to 
for final decision by the states in only a limited number of cases 
involving educational questions. These few cases, however, aside 
from questions relating to the confiscation of property or the fulfil- 
ment of contracts, bear reference almost entirely to two questions 
for which the national government in a way stood sponsor. One of 
these has been the carrying-out by the states of the trusts created 
by the national land grants. In all cases of this type the court has 
held the states strictly to their agreements with Congress, made at 
the time of their admission to the Union. Most of the decisions of 
this type came before 1860, and the safeguarding of these endow- 
ments may now be regarded as a settled pol’cy of the states. The 
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other question has been the guaranteeing of the rights of the children 
of the colored race to an equal opportunity for an education in the 
schools of the states, under the provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, known as the Civil Rights Clause. 
While allowing the states much freedom as to arrangements and 
procedure, the court has been insistent that the obligations of this 
amendment shall be carried out by the states. 

The state the unit.—If one pauses to consider how local govern- 
ment has arisen within the different states, it is hard to see how 
Congress could have dealt with the states on any other basis. While 
different forms of local governmental organization existed within the 
original states before the formation of the Union, it was the states 
which ratified the Federal Constitution and entered the Union, not 
the cities or counties or towns within the states. Still more, if we 
go back to colonial times, it was the colony which was chartered, not 
the towns or the townships or the counties, and it was the towns 
and townships and counties which continually appealed to the 
colonial legislatures for desired new legislation or for relief from en- 
acted legislation, not the colonial governments to the towns or 
townships or counties. 

The subdivisions of any state are clearly its creations and wards; 
the state is in no sense the creation of its subdivisions. During colo- 
nial times, as well as ever since our states began their national ex- 
istence, it has been the state which has created the governmental 
subdivisions and endowed them with their powers and functions as 
governing units. Still more, the state has both made and unmade 
governmental subdivisions, arranged them into groups and later re- 
arranged them, endowed them with new powers and taken away 
from them powers which they had previously exercised; and in many 
other ways, within the limits of the original state constitution, the 
legislature has asserted the supremacy of the state, even to the extent 
of completely altering the form of local government by abolishing 
one type of organization and substituting another type in its stead. 

Throughout all this process of organization, subordination, and 
reorganization, the state has been the unit for action. The power to 
direct the reorganization, extension, and improvement of the educa- 
tion provided by communities has clearly been a power of the state, 
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and the fact that schools arose with us largely as community under- 
takings, at first without state permission and later under the pro- 
visions of permissive laws, has altered in no way the fundamental 
principle that the state, not the locality, is the ultimate source of 
authority and the unit for legislative action. It is the people of the 
state as a whole who are supreme, not portions of them here and 
there. The school district, town, township, city, supervisory district, 
and county are all subordinate divisions and creations of the state 
and, as such, derive all their powers from the state. 

The state thus stands in the matter of education as an expression 
of the combined will of all the people, not a part of the people, and, 
in consequence, the expressed opinion of all must be superior to 
the expressed opinion of a part. It was but natural, then, that the 
federal government should have consistently dealt with the states, 
as units, in all matters relating to public education within the 
states. 

State constitutional directions.—Each state was thus left by the 
Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution to organize its edu- 
cational system as it saw fit, modified only by the conditions stipu- 
lated in the land grants for schools laid down by Congress in the 
enabling or endowment acts, and it was natural that a number of 
types of educational organization should arise within the different 
states. In the conception of education and its place in the state . 
we find faithfully reflected in the original states, and in the new 
states which were early settled by migration from them, three main 
attitudes toward education. These attitudes found expression in the 
original constitutions of the different states and in the early laws 
relating to education. They varied all the way from no mention 
whatever (New Jersey), provision for pauper schools only (Pennsyl- 
vania), and provision for low-priced schools (North Carolina) to a 
strong, firm mandate directing the legislature to encourage schools 
and knowledge (Massachusetts). 

In drawing up the ordinance for the government of the North- 
west Territory (1787), the Continental Congress framed what it de- 
clared to be a “‘compact’’ between the old states and the new states 
which were “‘to be carved later on from this territory, and which was 
to remain forever unalterable, unless by common consent.’”’ One of 
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the clauses of this compact was the celebrated mandate relating to 
schools which read: 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 


With the admission of Ohio (1802), the first state to be formed 
from this territory, a new attitude toward education as a state inter- 
est found expression in the provisions relating to education inserted 
in the constitution of this state. In the new constitutions of Indiana 
(1816), Alabama (1819), Missouri (1821), and Tennessee (1835), 
in particular, we find similar evidence of new conceptions and influ- 
ences in the more detailed constitutional provisions relating to edu- 
cation, and the firmer tone of the mandate to the legislature directing 
it to carry out in law the educational provisions inserted. Illinois 
alone of the new states admitted before 1835 made no mention of 
education in its constitution. 

In all these states the constitution decreed that the school lands 
granted by Congress were to be protected; freedom of learning and 
of worship were enjoined; the legislature was instructed to encourage 
schools and the means of learning; and in Indiana there was added 
this significant provision: 

It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, ascending in regular 


gradation from township schools to a state university, wherein tuition shall be 
gratis and equally open to all. 


The same change in attitude toward education as a state interest 
also finds expression, as time passes, in the different revisions of the 
constitutions of a number of the older states. With each revision of 
the state constitution, the article relating to education becomes 
longer and more detailed. The different revisions of the constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Illinois represent well this 
change in state attitude. 

After about 1835, the state constitutions began to increase ma- 
terially in length, and governmental powers and functions are now 
defined with more fulness and particularity. What would have been 
left to the judgment of the legislature in the earlier period of our 
history is now set down in the fundamental law as explicit direction 
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to the legislature. The constitutions of Michigan (1837), Iowa 
(1846), Wisconsin (1848), and California (1850) are good examples 
of these more detailed provisions. The new state constitutions 
framed for the southern states during the period of reconstruction 
were still more detailed, while the constitutions of the more recently 
admitted states are even more detailed in the provisions they have 
made for safeguarding the school funds and promoting education as 
an important interest of the state. The constitution of Colorado 
(1876), the constitution of either of the Dakotas (1889), the new 
Virginia constitution (1901), the constitution framed by Oklahoma 
(1906), or the constitution of the state of Osceola (1914) represents 
well the later tendencies in constitution-making. 

The article on education.—In reading the article on education in 
any of the recently formed state constitutions, one can have no doubt 
that education has now become an important state interest or that 
the state is the real unit in educational affairs. There is usually a 
“mandate” at the beginning, directing the legislature “to provide 
by law for a general and a uniform system of public instruction, 
wherein tuition shall be free, and which shall be equally open to all.” 
This order is commonly followed by a definition of what units or 
divisions or schools shall constitute the state educational system; 
the types of school corporations and a classification of them for 
organization and control frequently follow; a state executive officer 
for the system and a state board of education are nearly always pro- 
vided for, and the main powers and duties of each are stated; the 
items that go to form the state school fund are enumerated; the sale 
and lease of the state school lands are provided for; the protection 
of the state school fund from legislative diversion is made; what shall 
constitute the state school tax and fund and the basis for the appor- 
tionment of the proceeds of the same are laid down; aid for sectarian 
schools is prohibited; a system of state school textbooks and how 
they shall be obtained are sometimes included; the minimum school 
term allowed is stated; the certification of teachers is provided for; 
and the form of government for the normal schools and the state 
university is defined, and often the support of these institutions 
is made mandatory upon the legislature. An examination of the 
articles on education in the different state constitutions reveals a 
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number of other provisions as well, some of which are not good and 
a few of which are positively harmful; others, while not bad in them- 
selves, are undesirable as constitutional requirements; but the fore- 
going general outline of contents represents the main provisions re- 
lating to the state school system as usually found in the articles on 
education in recent constitutional documents. 

Throughout all the provisions enumerated the authority of the 
state is clearly implied or asserted, and the directions given the 
legislature and the governmental subdivisions of the state are often 
mandatory in character. While state legislatures cannot be com- 
pelled to enact laws to carry out constitutional provisions relating to 
education, the state courts have been watchful to prevent any 
diversion of school funds or the enactment of legislation not in ac- 
cord with constitutional requirements. 

The school code and the state system—An examination of the 
school law of an American state will reveal still further the state 
character of the school system which has been provided. Although 
the management and control of the schools of any district or town 
or city may be placed by law in the hands of locally elected officials, 
although much liberty of action may be granted locally by the state 
school code, and although the large burden for the support of the 
schools may fall on local sources of taxation, the schools nevertheless 
exist to carry out a state purpose, as expressed in the state con- 
stitution and in the state school law, and the local governing authori- 
ties act as agents for the state and can do only those things which 
the school law permits. 

Powers not enumerated in the law are usually held by the courts 
as not existing; schools not conducted in conformity with the state 
school law may have state aid withheld; and local failure to comply 
with the mandates of the school law may result in court action to 
compel compliance, or even in the state school authorities stepping 
in and assuming control of the schools that the educational rights of 
the children of the community may be protected. 

State supreme-court decisions——An examination of the state 
supreme-court decisions on educational questions in any American 
state will reveal the same attitude toward education as a state func- 
tion. There is scarcely a phase of our state school legal organization 
on which the supreme courts of some of our states have not at some 
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time been required to rule. In addition to upholding the authority 
of the state as the ultimate unit for administrative control, these 
courts have been insistent that the constitutional provisions requir- 
ing a uniform school system shall be carried out by the subordinate 
school units within the state. A common constitutional provision is 
one requiring the legislature of the state to “provide by law for a 
general and uniform school system, in which tuition shall be free and 
which shall be equally open to all,”’ and upon this point the courts 
have frequently ruled. Sometimes they have been unnecessarily 
technical in the interpretation of such a provision, though more fre- 
quently a rather liberal interpretation has been made. 

The insistence as to uniformity, after all, has been not so much 
on the details of procedure as on the more fundamental matters of 
equality in the obligation of contributing to the maintenance of the 
system and equality in the right to enjoy that which has been pro- 
vided. The road to learning has been declared, both by the laws of 
our states and by the decisions of our courts, to be the common prop- 
erty of all the people, toward the maintenance of which all must con- 
tribute in proportion to their ability and which all may enjoy in pro- 
portion to their need and without reference to any distinction based 
on rank, station in life, creed, or political faith. Only in the matter 
of races have any distinctions been drawn, and this not by all the 
states. Otherwise, the legal obligations of every parent and the legal 
rights of every child are fixed and inviolable. 

The state supreme-court decisions on educational questions, how- 
ever, have covered a much wider range, including decisions on many 
such questions as the rights and powers of local school officers, ques- 
tions of debt and taxation, contracts with teachers and contractors, 
the power of control over school children, compulsory attendance, 
discipline, the location of school buildings, the regulatory powers of 
city charters, the independence of school districts from the town or 
city with which they may be coterminous, health regulations, text- 
books, required instruction, the extension of educational advantages, 
the consolidation of schools and transportation of pupils, high- 
school advantages, high-school fraternities, sectarian instruction— 
these represent something of the range of school-law decisions 
that the supreme courts of our states have been called upon to 
render. 
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The trend of these decisions. Throughout the decisions on all such 
questions there runs a fairly uniform type, namely, that the schools 
are state schools, established by authority of the state to carry out a 
state purpose; that the legislature of a state, having tried or per- 
mitted one method or form of administration, is not to be restrained 
from trying another; that the educational rights of the children are 
paramount; that the state school law is supreme and cannot be 
superseded by any city or county charter regulation or school-board 
by-law or rule; that the child passes from the control of the parent 
when he leaves for school and remains under the control of the school 
until he reaches home again after the school has closed; that the 
rights of the parent over his child are limited and cannot be exer- 
cised if in conflict with what the state has determined by law to be 
the rights of the child or the larger needs of the state; that the offi- 
cers of the school system, from state superintendent to teacher, 
exist in part to guarantee the educational rights of the child and, 
in so doing, act in the name of the state; that there shall be equality 
of educational opportunities provided; that the wealth of the state 
must educate the children of the state; that the scope of the school 
system to be provided is as determined by the legislature; and that 
it is the right and the duty of the state to establish minimum stand- 
ards below which communities shall not be allowed to go. 

Attitude in harmony with our historical development.—Any other 
attitude toward the position of our school systems would not be in 
accord with the historical development of education in the United 
States. While education everywhere, in the early days of our history, 
arose locally and was organized from the community outward and 
upward as a state school system developed, it arose, nevertheless, in 
conformity with permissive laws enacted by the state. The first dis- 
trict schools organized and the first district taxes levied were origi- 
nally permitted by the enactment of permissive state school laws. 
When the state changed permission to obligation, compulsory taxa- 
tion for education was provided for; and, when the state began to 
grant aid to the districts for school support, the basis for state school 
supervision was laid. When the state decided that the school must 
be free and equally open to all, it put an end to the rate-bill and the 
pauper-school idea. When the state decided that the school must 
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be free from denominational influences, it ended the giving of any 
form of public aid to denominational schools and eliminated sec- 
tarian control. When the state enacted permissive legislation for the 
establishment of high schools, it decided that opportunity must be 
provided, at public expense, for more than elementary-school train- 
ing. When the state established normal schools, it paved the way 
for the eventual training, at public expense, of those who are to teach 
in our schools. In compulsory school-attendance legislation the state 
superseded the home in estimating the importance of the education 
provided. In the elimination of the district system of school control, 
in the curtailing of various educational abuses, in the insistence on 
educational standards and an adequate school term, in the requiring 
of attendance officers, in the reinstatement of teachers illegally dis- 
missed, in the formulation of a state school-building code, and in 
many other ways, the state has asserted its authority and recovered 
from local administrative subdivisions the authority it had once per- 
mitted them to use in its name. 

Throughout all our educational history it has been the voice of 
the state that has ordered children educated, advantages extended, 
standards raised, and taxation for education increased. Whenever 
a majority of the people have become convinced that educational 
advances should be made, the legislature of the state has registered 
such a conviction in the form of a new law; and the gradual creation 
of a series of free, common, non-sectarian school systems has been 
one of the notable achievements of our democratic states. Through- 
out our history the state has been the unit in all legislative progress 
in school control. 

The real nature of the state—This statement as to the primacy 
and rights and power and work of the state may possibly be to some 
suggestive of a despotism that does not really exist. With us in 
America, the state, though we may begin the word with a capital 
letter and may personify the term in our speech, has never been other 
than an expression of the will of the people who comprise it. No 
German pre-war conception of the state as a superbeing, over and 
above and apart from the citizenship, has ever taken hold of any 
considerable number of the American people. Ours has always been 
a representative government, and the legislators we elect to repre- 
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sent us in enacting laws, as well as the state and local officials we 
elect or appoint to enforce them, are, after all, just ordinary mem- 
bers of the body of plain people who together constitute the state. 
As a result of such a conception, we have always reserved to our- 
selves the right to change the laws our representatives enact if we 
do not like them, and to condemn the incompetency and inefficiency 
of those we elect to govern us if they do not govern to suit us. When 
we clothe a fellow-citizen, for a time, with authority to govern over 
us in the name of the state, we still remember, and we want him to 
remember also, that we are the state and that the only power we 
have endowed him with is a delegated power to conduct our public 
business for us—quietly, expeditiously, economically, and efficiently 
—and whenever he fails to do this, we reserve to ourselves the right 
to recall the authority over us with which we entrusted him and to 
put another in his place. 

With the tendency everywhere manifest toward a centralization 
of control in the interests of efficiency, a tendency that is inevitable 
with the growth in size of the nation and the increasing demand for 
the institution of modern business methods in the conduct of all 
forms of public business, we in educational work could make few 
more serious mistakes than to allow to settle into our consciousness 
any German-type conception of the state, or to hesitate to question 
the action or to criticize our state and local school officials if we think 
they are acting unwisely or unwarrantably, or encumbering school 
administration with unnecessary regulations of the red-tape variety. 
Governors, members of state boards of education, state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, commissioners of education, county 
and city superintendents of schools, and school trustees, while they 
act for us and in the name of the state, are, after all, just ordinary 
citizens, and their election or appointment to a public office in no 
way endows them with any wisdom they did not possess before their 
election. While we respect the officers of the state and uphold their 
authority when they act in the name of the law, or in accordance 
with carefully formulated state policy, we nevertheless owe it as a 
duty to our work to oppose any tendency on their part to complicate 
public business by the introduction of unnecessary red-tape pro- 
cedures, or to assume authority over us not clearly sanctioned by 
the laws we have enacted for their guidance. The state, then, in 
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America, represents the mature judgment of the people, as embodied 
in law and formulated in public policy, and our public officials are 
members of the body politic, chosen and paid to execute the laws 
the people have made or approved. In so far as our public officials 
are able to lead the way in new directions, their leadership must come 
‘ from wider knowledge and deeper insight than the people as a 
mass possess. There is no other sound basis for leadership in a de- 
mocracy. 

Delegation of the authority of the state-—Ultimate state control in 
the sense of the supremacy of the state in matters of legislation, how- 
ever, does not necessarily involve immediate direction or control by 
the state in everything, or in anything. For purposes of local ad- 
ministration, each state has subdivided itself into a number of 
smaller administrative units, and usually these have been further 
subdivided. To these smaller subdivisions the state may delegate 
any or all of its powers of control, as has already been pointed out, 
and may at any time withdraw or change the previous delegation, 
withdrawal, or transfer. In the early period of our history the process 
was largely one of the delegation of the authority of the state, 
through permissive legislation, to the smaller administrative units 
of the state. This seemed necessary to secure the establishment of 
schools at all, and often this delegation of the authority, as in the 
case of New York and Indiana, went almost to the point of destroy- 
ing the public-school idea. 

Beginning about 1840 to 1850 but not becoming prominent until 
a generation later, the states began the process of regaining their 
original sovereignty by recalling the authority which had previously 
been delegated. Within the past three decades this process of recall 
has become marked, and now, for the first time, we may be said to be 
about to realize in the United States the goal of a series of real state 
school systems. Under the new conditions the states are withdraw- 
ing from the subordinate units what these units cannot do to the best 
advantage for themselves or for the state, and are in turn giving to 
these subordinate units new powers and duties which they can 
exercise to better advantage than can the state. The process is one 
of subordination, centralization, reorganization, and redelegation, 
with a view to producing a unified series of public schools better 
calculated to meet modern educational conditions and needs. 
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A great many cases have come into the courts involving the pro- 
cedure which school boards must follow in the transaction of official 
business. The form, sufficiency, and conclusiveness of school-board 
records have also been the source of a great deal of misunderstanding 
and legal controversy: The purpose of the series of articles of which 
this is the first is to reduce to systematic organization the principles 
of case law which govern school-board procedure and the keeping 
of school-board records. No attempt is made, it should be pointed 
out, to analyze the statutory provisions of the various states except 
where such statutory provisions are incidentally involved in court 
proceedings. 

NOTICE OF BOARD MEETINGS 


It is an elementary principle of law that all members of a 
corporate body who are entitled to participate in the conduct of its 
affairs must be given actual or constructive notice of all corporate 
meetings. School-district meetings, therefore, are not legally con- 
stituted unless they are called in strict conformity with statutory 
requirements.’ In the case of Lander v. School District in Smithfield? 
for example, at a district meeting held without notice it was voted 
to borrow money with which to build a schoolhouse. The money was 
borrowed and the schoolhouse built, but the district was not held 
liable under its contract. The court said: “There does not appear 

t Wiley v. Wilson, 44 Vt. 404; Lander v. School District in Smithfield, 33 Me. 239; 
Apgar v. Van Syckle, 46 N.J. Law 492; School District in Stoughton v. Atherton, 12 Metc. 
(Mass.) 105; Wright v. North School District, 53 Conn. 576, 5 Atl. 708; Scott v. School 


District, 67 Vt. 150, 31 Atl. 145, 27 L.R.A. 588; Rideout v. Dunstable School District, 
83 Mass. 232; Hunt v. School District, 14 Vt. 300, 39 Am. Dec. 225. 


2 Lander v. School District in Smithfield, 33 Me. 239. 
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to have been any notice of the meeting given to the inhabitants of 
the district. The meeting not having been legally called, the district 
could not be bound by its action, it was altogether inoperative and 
void.” It has been held that a notice of six days where the law re- 
quires seven is, in effect, no notice at all. The notice, moreover, 
must stipulate definitely the time and the place of meeting, and, if 
the meeting is a special one, the business to be transacted must be 
indicated with clearness and particularity.? Action at such meetings 
must be confined strictly to those matters which the electors have 
been called together to consider. It is not necessary, however, that 
the notice be drawn up in formal or technical terms. “All that is re- 
quired, is that it should be so expressed that the inhabitants of the 
district may fairly understand the purpose for which they are to be 
convened.’’s 

All district meetings must be held, moreover, at the time and 
the place provided for in the notice; if there is a change of place, all 
those entitled to participate must be given a reasonable opportunity 
to attend. By way of illustration, a town meeting in Maine was 
called to assemble at 1:30 P.M. in a schoolhouse. Six or eight of the 
inhabitants assembled at the time designated, but, as there was 
snow on the ground and the schoolhouse was locked and they had 
no key, the meeting was called to order in the road and promptly 
adjourned to a store about a mile away. No precaution was taken 
to inform any of the other inhabitants that the meeting was being 
held at the store. Later in the afternoon other inhabitants came to 
the schoolhouse but, finding no indication of a meeting, returned to 
their homes. The court held that the action taken at the store was 
without authority and therefore not binding upon the town.* In a 
very similar case, where a boy was stationed at the meeting-place 


* Hunt v. School District, 14 Vt. 300, 39 Am. Dec. 225. 

2 Scott v. School District, 67 Vt. 150, 31 Atl. 145, 27 L.R.A. 588; Rideout v. Dunstable 
School District, 83 Mass. 232; Wright v. North School District, 33 Conn. 576, 5 Atl. 708; 
Wiley v. Wilson, 44 Vt. 404. In the case of Campbell School District v. Baier, 98 Wis. 
22, a teacher was employed by two of the three members of the board at a special 
meeting, notice of which failed to state the place where the meeting was to be held. The 
teacher thus employed did not hold a valid contract. 

3 South School District v. Blakeslee, 13 Conn. 227. 


4 Chamberlain v. Dover, 13 Me. 466. 
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provided for in the notice to inform all who wished to attend that 
the meeting was being held a few blocks away, the court held that 
the action taken was legal and binding.* It was not shown that any- 
one wishing to participate in the meeting was denied the opportunity 
to do so. 

As was said at the outset of this discussion, all those entitled to 
participate in school-district meetings must have actual or construc- 
tive notice. In the case of regular meetings, however, or those which 
are a matter of record, no special notice is required.? The time ap- 
pointed is presumed to be known by all, and it is their duty to at- 
tend without further notification. 

Formerly, school-district meetings were vested with much au- 
thority with respect to the management of the schools. As modern 
conditions have made it inconvenient or inadvisable for the people 
to conduct their affairs through direct participation, boards of edu- 
cation have commonly taken the place of the old district meetings. 
The same legal principles, however, which govern the calling of the 
district meetings are applicable to meetings of boards of education. 
Each member of such a board must have actual or constructive 
notice of all meetings, for the law contemplates that all be given an 
opportunity to attend, not only for the purpose of voting but for the 
purpose of offering counsel and advice.4 The law contemplates the 
combined judgment of all. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
board members have constructive notice of all regular meetings 
and that no further notification is necessary.5 

Under certain circumstances it is not necessary to give notice of 
board meetings. The courts seem to hold uniformly that, if all the 
members of a board of education are present and consent to act, 


t Wakefield v. Patterson, 25 Kan. 709. 

2 Marchant v. Langworthy, 6 Hill (N.Y.) 646; People v. Batchelor, 22 N.Y. 128; 
Porter v. Robinson, 30 Hun. (N.Y.) 209. 

3 Burns v. Thompson, 64 Ark. 489, 43 S.W. 499; State v. Tucker, 166 N.W. 820. 

4 Kirkman v. School District, 27 Kan. 129; McNolty v. School Directors, 102 Wis. 
261, 78 N.W. 439; Splaine v. School District, 20 Wash. 74, 54 Pac. 766; School District 
v. Adams, 69 Ark. 159, 6 S.W. 793; State v. Tucker, 166 N.W. 820; Barton v. Hines, 185 
S.W. 455; Ward v. Board of Education, 92 S.E. 741; Hibbs v. Arensberg, 276 Pa. St. 
Repts. 24, 119 Atl. 727. Note: L.R.A. ro1sF 1047. 

5 Board of Education v. Carolan, 182 Ill. 119, 55 N.E. 58. 
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lack of notice is immaterial.t As was said by the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota, “‘it is no doubt the law that in such a case and where 
there is a failure to give the statutory notice, if all the members of 
the board are present and participate, the action of the board will 
be controlling. It is equally clear, however, that where no such legal 
notice is given, and all the members are not present, the action of the 
board at such a meeting will be a nullity.”? The mere fact, however, 
that all the members of the board are present does not make the 
meeting legal. All must consent to take formal action. Where, for 
example, two of the three members of a board of trustees went to 
the home of the third to consider a contract with a teacher but the 
third member refused to discuss the matter, no binding contract 
could be entered into. While all must agree to act, it is not nec- 
essary that their action be unanimous, for, once the board is con- 
vened, the usual rules of procedure apply. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among the authorities 
as to what constitutes notice and how it may be given. In Arkansas 
it has been held that written notice is necessary. “Our statute,” 
said the supreme court of that state, “is silent upon the question 
whether a notice of the called meeting of a municipal corporation 
shall be in writing. But we are of the opinion that, when an official 
notice is required to be given of such a meeting, it is contemplated 
that it should be in writing.’’* Similarly, in North Dakota, where a 
statute required a written or printed notice, it was held that notice 
over the telephone, which the trustee denied receiving, was not suf- 
ficient.’ The Supreme Court of Iowa, on the other hand, has held that 
written notice is not necessary unless required by statute and that a 
message delivered over the telephone that the board will meet at a 

t Butler v. Joint School District, 155 Wis. 626, 145 N.W. 180; State v. Tucker, 166 
N.W. 820; Lawrence v. Traner, 136 Ill. 474; Capehart v. Board of Education, 82 W.Va. 
224, 95 S.E. 838; School District v. Allen, 83 Ark. 491, 104 S.W. 172; Decker v. School 
District, 1or Mo.App. 115, 74 S.W. 390; Johnson v. Dye 142 Mo.App. 424, 127 S.W. 


413. It has been held, too, that, where all the members of a board agree to meet, no 
formal notice is necessary (Olney School District v. Christy, 81 Ill. App. 390). 


2 State v. Tucker, 166 N.W. 820. 

3 Rice v. School District, 109 Ark. 125, 159 S.W. 29. 

4 Burns v. Thompson, 64 Ark. 489, 43 S.W. 499. 

5 State v. Tucker, 166 N.W. 820. See also 29 Cyc. 1117. 
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certain time and place constitutes a legal notice.t A statute of that 
state provided that special meetings might be held if a notice specify- 
ing the time and place were delivered to each member in person. 
One F. M. Sexton was notified by telephone of the time and the 
place of a meeting but failed to attend because he was working on 
the road and reached home at too late an hour. The court held the 
notice sufficient, “for notice by word of mouth may be delivered 
quite as effectually as one in writing. What this [the statute] exacts 
is that it actually reach the several members, so that each shall be 
informed of the time and place of meeting For this purpose, 
oral notice would be as effective as written, and there is nothing in 
the context to indicate that one was intended rather than the 
other.’ The same statute was later construed by the same court 
in the case of Independent School District of Switzer v. Gwinn.3 Notice 
of a board meeting was given by telephone to the wife of one of the 
members who was sick. She delivered the message prior to the time 
of meeting. The court held that the character of the notice and 
the manner of its delivery constituted sufficient compliance with the 
statute. 

Again, a question may arise as to whether the notice must be 
delivered in person or whether the requirements of the law are met 
by depositing written or printed notices in the mails. Where a 
statute requires that the notice shall be delivered in person, it has 
been held that notice by mail is not sufficient. In the case of Bar- 
clay v. School Township of Wapsinonoc,‘ for example, on the day the 
clerk gave notice to the other members, he was led to believe by 
erroneous information that one Anderson, a member, was not at 
home, though in fact he was. Thinking that Anderson could not be 
reached personally, the clerk mailed him a letter notifying him of the 
meeting. This letter Anderson never received. In fact, he left the 
state the next morning and did not return until after the meeting 
had been held. In the opinicn of the court, the action taken at the 

Gallagher v. School Township of Willow, 173 Ia. 610, 154 N.W. 437; Independent 
School District of Switzer v. Gwinn, 178 Ia. 145, 159 N.W. 687. 

2 Gallagher v. School Township of Willow, 173 Ia. 610, 154 N.W. 437. 

3 Independent School District of Switzer v. Gwinn, 178 Ta. 145, 159 N.W. 687. 

4 Barclay v. School Township of Wapsinonoc, 157 Ia. 181, 138 N.W. 3095. 
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meeting was illegal. “The statute does not authorize the mailing 
of notice, and, in the absence of any such authority, we are unwilling 
to hold that an attempt to give notice by mail, which does not reach 
the member to be notified, is sufficient. .... It is sufficient to say 
that the statute does not provide that reasonable effort to give 
notice shall be sufficient. The personal delivery of some form of 
notice is required.’ Ordinarily, it seems, notice by mail is considered 
good notice. In Arkansas, by way of illustration, all members of a 
school board were present at a special meeting except one, who had 
been notified by mail three days previously. The court held the 
meeting legal. A Massachusetts statute authorized a city mayor to 
call a special meeting of the council by causing notice to be left at 
the usual place of residence of each member. Notice was given 
through the mail and received by all the members except one, who 
had previously left the state on an extended visit to California. The 
court held that the requirements of the statute had been met.” 

Where a school-board member is absent from the district and it is 
impracticable to give notice in the proper form, the service of the 
notice is waived. As has been said by the Supreme Court of New 
York: 

The object of notice is to give the person notified an opportunity to attend. 
There is no other virtue in the notice. Now when a person, elected as trustee, 
is at the time of his election in a distant state and continues there all the time 
until after the meeting in question, never having had any formal notice of his 
election, it would be unreasonable to say that a meeting was made invalid by a 
failure to give him notice thereof. Must a personal notice be served on him in 
Minnesota? Or if a notice left at his house is sufficient, of what use would it be 
to one beyond its reach? It cannot be necessary to do an act which, when done, 
would be of no use. By remaining where he could not attend the meetings of the 
board of education, Stone practically waived any notice of such meetings; and 
indeed put it beyond the power of the proper officer to give any. 


Essentially the same position has been taken by the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut with respect to a meeting of a board of road 
commissioners: 


t Schmutz v. School District, 78 Ark. 118, 95 S.W. 438. 


2 Russell v. Wellington, 157 Mass. 100. See also State ex rel. Harty v. Kirk, 46 
Conn. 395. 


3 Porter v. Robinson, 30 Hun. (N. Y.) 209. 
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The objection made that one of the members of the board was not actually 
notified is not well taken. Good reason is shown why actual notice was not given. 
The meeting was called, and for several days prior to the call and for six weeks 
after the meeting was held, the member not attending was absent from the 
state, and it is found was in the state of Wisconsin. Notice in writing was left 
at the store of his son, which he was in the habit of visiting every day he was in 
town. No further notice could well have been given. The respondent here recog- 
nizes the necessity of giving notice to all members of the board. Such undoubt- 
edly is the law where it can be done But the law never requires impossi- 
bilities. And if the person has by his own act put himself beyond the reach of 
actual notice, then actual notice is not required, but constructive notice only is 
necessary.? 

Whatever the form of the notice, it must, of course, be given by 
one having authority to call the board together. Moreover, each 
member of the board must be notified a reasonable time in advance. 
What is a reasonable time will be determined by the circumstances 
in each case. The case of Wood v. School District illustrates these 
principles of law. Two of the three members of a school board met 
at the home of one of the members between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning to consider the employment of a teacher. The meet- 
ing was called at this hour because the person who was an applicant 
for the position was leaving town on an early morning train. The 
third member lived just across the road from the place where the 
meeting was to be held. The applicant for the position went to his 
home and informed him that Mrs. Stone, clerk of the district and a 
member of the board, was calling a meeting at her home and wanted 
him to come. This third member was feeding his stock and refused 
to attend. Nevertheless, a contract was entered into by the two 
members who were present. The court held the contract void for 
two reasons: “In the first place, it [the notice of the meeting] was 
not given by one with authority to give it, but by a third person who 
was vitally interested in having the meeting held at once. Secondly, 
the time given was wholly unreasonable. Meyers was not bound to 
quit his work and rush over to attend a suddenly called meeting of 
the board. The notice should have given him a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting. It did not.” 

1 State ex rel. Harty v. Kirk, 46 Conn. 395. 

2 Wood v. School District, 137 Minn. 107, 162 N.W. 1081. 
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EFFECT OF ACTION TAKEN BY BOARD MEMBERS 
ACTING SEPARATELY 


The rule is well settled that, when school boards are authorized 
to perform acts involving judgment and discretion, they can act 
only at authorized meetings duly held. Members of such a body 
cannot make a determination binding upon the district by their 
assent individually and separately expressed.* As was said by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas, “it is an elementary principle that when 
several persons are authorized to do an act of a public nature, which 
requires deliberation, they all should be convened, because the ad- 
vice and opinion of all may be useful, though all do not unite in 
opinion.”? Nor does it matter that all agree in the action taken, for 
the law contemplates that the board deliberate and counsel to- 
gether.3 Authority is vested not in a designated number of persons 
but in the board as a corporate body. In the case of Herrington v. 
District Township of Liston,‘ it was said: 


























The question is here presented whether a corporation whose business is 
transacted by a board of directors can be bound by the assent of a majority of 
the directors to a contract, expressed otherwise than at a duly convened meet- 
ing. We are of the opinion it cannot. While it is true that a majority of the 
board will govern in the absence of a provision by statute, or in the articles of 
incorporation, requiring the concurrence of a greater number, yet their de- 
termination is valid only after the minority have had an opportunity to be 
heard. A board must act as a unit, and in the manner prescribed. The deter- 
mination of the members individually is not the determination of the board. 
















School District in Stoughton v. Atherton, 12 Metc. (Mass.) 105; School District v. 
Jackson, 110 Ark. 262, 161 S.W. 153; State ex rel. Steinbeck v. Treasurer of Liberty Town- 
ship, 22 Ohio St. 144; Atkman v. School District, 27 Kan. 129; Herrington v. District 
Township of Liston, 47 lowa 11; Barton v. Hines, 185 S.W. 455; Honaker v. Board of i 
Education, 42 W.Va. 170, 24 S.E. 544; 32 L.R.A. 413; School District v. Shelton, 26 ea 
Okla. 229, 19 Pac. 67, 138 A.S.R. 962; Davis v. School District, 81 Mich. 214, 45 N.W. i 
989; Townsend v. School District, 41 N.J. Law 312; McNolty v. School Directors, 102 
Wis. 261, 78 S.W. 439; Johnson v. Dye, 142 Mo.App. 424, 127 S.W. 413; Roland v. 
Reading School District, 161 Pa. 102, 28 Atl. 995; Mincer v. School District, 27 Kan. 129; 
State ex rel. White v. Lockett, 54 Mo.App. 202; Cooke v. White Common School District, 
33 Ky.L.Rep. 962, 111 S.W. 686. 


2 Aikman v. School District, 27 Kan. 129. 
3 Midland Chemical Laboratories v. School District of North Little Rock, 260 S.W. 726. 
4 Herrington v. District Township of Liston, 47 Iowa 11. 
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The same opinion is expressed in the case of Independent School 
District of Cedar Township v. Wirtner While it is not necessary, of 
course, that all the members be present, the meeting must have been 
regularly called and all must have had the opportunity to attend. 

A few concrete cases will serve to illustrate these principles. In 
Aikman v. School District? two of the three members of a board 
employed a teacher by separate action. In the opinion of the court, 
the teacher did not hold a valid contract: 

We think in view of the elementary principles applicable to the duty of a 
body like the district board, consisting of several persons authorized to do acts 
of a public nature, where the power to contract with the person seeking em- 
ployment as a teacher is vested by the statute in the “board,” that all must meet 
together, or have the opportunity of meeting together, before a contract can be 
legally entered into by them so as to bind the district. Certainly two members 
would have no right to exclude the third from consulting or acting with them, 
and although it is not necessary that all the members of the board should be 
present at a board meeting, or that all members should concur in the making of 
the contract, in order to bind the district, yet the contract should be agreed 
upon at a meeting of the board where all are present, or have the opportunity 
of being present. .... The statute does not vest the powers of the district in 
three persons, but in a single board, called the district board. 


The same general principle of law is well stated in McCorile v. 
Bates. Members of a township board of education acting in their 
individual capacity agreed to purchase apparatus for the township 
schools and to ratify the contract at their next meeting. The court 
held that such an agreement had no binding force: 


The members composing the board have no power to act as a board, except 
when together in session. They then act as a body or unit... .. It will not be 
permitted to them to make any agreement among themselves, or with others, 
by which their public action is to be, or may be, restrained or embarrassed, or 
its freedom in any wise affected or impaired. The public for whom they act, 
have the right to their best judgment after free and full discussion and con- 
sultation among themselves of and upon the public matters intrusted to them, 
in the session provided for by the statute. This cannot be when the members, 
by pre-engagement, are under contract to pursue a certain line of argument or 
action, whether the same will be conducive of the public good or not. It is one 
of the oldest rules of the common law, that contracts contrary to sound morals, 
or against public policy, will not be enforced by courts of justice. 


* Independent School District of Cedar Township v. Wirtner, 85 Ia. 387. 
2 Aikman v. School District, 27 Kan. 129. 
3 McCortle v. Bates, 29 Ohio St. 419, 23 Am.Rep. 758. 
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One other case is pertinent in this connection.t The architect 
employed by a school board to superintend the construction of a 
school building directed changes in the building contract. Some of 
the members of the board knew the changes were being made but 
offered no objection. This silence on their part did not, however, 
estop the district from claiming damages on account of the changes 
in the contract, for the district could only act through its directors 
as a body. “The contractors were bound to know that, in the ab- 
sence of action by the board, the contract measured their rights and 
liabilities.”” The silence of the board, with knowledge on the part of 
individual members, constituted no ratification of the change in the 
contract. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the rule of law which requires 
boards of education to act in their corporate capacity is applicable 
to special committees appointed by a board. Individual action on 
the part of committee members is no more binding than individual 
action on the part of board members. In Midland Chemical Labora- 
tories v. School District of North Little Rock? for example, a salesman 
approached one of the members of a purchasing committee of the 
school board, who declined to act but referred_him to another mem- 
ber of the committee. This member entered into a contract for the 
purchase of supplies. The contract was not valid, because it had not 
been considered by the committee as a whole. The court pointed out 
that duties are cast upon committees composed of a number of per- 
sons in order to secure the benefits which accrue from counsel and 
conference. 

[To be continued] 


t Forcum v. District of Montezuma, 99 Ia. 435- 
2 Midland Chemical Laboratories v. School District of North Little Rock, 260 S.W. 726. 


A SURVEY OF LIBRARY WORK IN A 
PLATOON SCHOOL 


RUTH E. NORRIS 
Henry C. Kumpf School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The library as a special feature in an elementary school has not 
by any means become a general institution, but it has ceased to be 
classed as purely an experiment. 

Organizations of various kinds have been tried in elementary 
schools with varying degrees of success—thrift clubs, safety councils, 
and school-discipline committees. The writer has been connected 
with a library in a platoon school from its institution four years ago 
and has slowly constructed a program and kept careful records of 
several phases of library activity. As a result of her experience, she 
believes that there is evidence enough to dispel the doubts that may 
arise as to the value of a library as a means of training elementary- 
school children. ‘ 

The library program was developed with a view to meeting the 
needs of all the departments of the school. The program for each 
week is divided into three parts: supervised study and reference 
work, story hour, and free reading. All grades from the third to the 
seventh, inclusive, spend one thirty-minute period in the library 
each day. Two days of the week are devoted to supervised study 
and reference work for other departments, especially social science. 
Assignments for this type of study are sent to the library one day in 
advance. In order that the assignments may be uniform and thus 
save the librarian’s time in interpreting the contents, a special form 
sheet has been prepared for the teacher’s use in reporting the assign- 
ments. The “problem” form of assignment brings the best results 
both from the point of view of the interest of the pupils and from 
the point of view of the study habits developed. The periods of one 
day are devoted to story-telling. Part of the story-telling periods 
for Grades IV, V, VI, and VII is devoted to training in dictionary 
study and in the use of general reference material. The home rooms 
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and some of the special departments furnish abundant material for 
this work. The remaining two days of the week are devoted to gen- 
eral and free reading; it is needless to remark that these days meet 
with great favor with the pupils. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF Books CIRCULATED PER MONTH DURING 
A PERIop OF Four YEARS 
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Table I shows the number of books in circulation each month 
during a period of four years. Although school is in session ten 
months, records are shown for only eight months. Since the public 
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library furnishes the books, they cannot be made ready for circula- 
tion until the middle of September, and they must be returned at the 
end of May. The findings are stated in terms of the average number 
of books checked out per pupil per month. 

The months of October and May approximate each other in 
circulation. In the early autumn the circulation is small; several 
weeks are necessary for the children to become settled in school; the 
weather is frequently warm in the Middle West at this time of the 
year; and vacation pleasures are too recent to permit a good reading 
situation. November shows an increase for each year, but December 
seems to be the most popular reading month. The large circulation 
for this month can be attributed to the permission given to the pupils 
before the holidays to double the number of books taken home. The 
prospect of receiving gift books does not lessen the interest of the 
pupils in library books. It appears, however, that during January 
Christmas books rather than library books are being read. State- 
ments from the children, as well as records from other libraries, 
verify this conclusion. February shares about equally with Janu- 
ary. In the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 March showed a slight in- 
crease over December. The apparent reason for an increase in the 
number of books read in March is that pupils are trying to complete 
the greater part of the required reading before the spring track 
meet, music festival, music-memory contest, school play, and 
other activities crowd the school program. The figures for April and 
May show the effect outdoor interests have on reading. Baseball, 
marbles, jacks, tennis, and ‘“‘hikes” greatly decrease interest in read- 
ing. 

Table II, which shows the increase in the number of books circu- 
lated per pupil per year, indicates that the greatest increase was be- 
tween the first and second years, with a gain of 2.5 books per pupil. 
The increase of the third year over the second year was 1.8 books per 
pupil, while the fourth year shows an increase of only .2 book per 
pupil. It seems reasonable to conclude from the figures that the 
matter of circulation is gradually stabilizing itself. It is probable 
that the book circulation for 1926-27 will not exceed that for 1925- 
26 by more than .5 book per pupil. This is a natural result, for it 
typifies the growth of a new enterprise into a more stable form of 
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organization. It will be necessary to give more attention to book 
selection in order to maintain or excel each year’s record. More 
books will be read each year, and demands for new material will be 
greater. 

Table III, which shows the circulation per pupil per year by 
grades, was prepared in an effort to determine whether there is a 
tendency for a child’s reading interests to increase as he advances 
through the grades and whether the circulation by grades varies in 
an increasing or decreasing proportion from year to year. The third 
grade shows a circulation of 9.7 books per pupil for 1922-23, the 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Books CIRCULATED PER PUPIL 
PER MONTH DURING THE Four-YEAR PERIOD 
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first year the library was in operation. The percentage of increase 
in circulation in the third grade between 1922-23 and 1925-26 is 
88.7. The fourth grade shows more books circulated per pupil but a 
lower percentage of increase, namely, 30.3. The fifth grade gained 
4.6 books per pupil, with an increase of 31.3 per cent. The sixth 
grade maintained a larger number of books per pupil but dropped to 
an 18.1 per cent gain over its first record. The seventh grade gained 
an average of 2.2 books, representing an increase of 12.0 per cent. 
A study of the grade circulation for 1925-26 shows that there 
was a difference of only 2.2 books between the third grade and the 
seventh grade. The reason for the great increase in the third grade 
for 1925-26 over 1922-23 lies in the fact that in 1922-23 this grade 
was allowed only two library periods a week. The platoon system 
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as well as the library was new, and time was required to acquaint the 
pupils with the situation, to build a library attitude, and to instil a 
desire to take books home. It is true that the same procedure was 
necessary for the other grades, but a library period each day will 
show results much more quickly than will a library period only two 
days a week. 

Table IV makes an interesting comparison of the circulations for 
particular groups as they progress through the grades. The fourth 
grade of 1923-24 shows an increase of 7.3 books per pupil over the 
third grade of 1922-23. Asa fifth grade, the group shows an increase 


TABLE III 
NuMBER OF Books CIRCULATED PER PuPIL BY GRADES 








School Year Increase in 
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of only 1.6 books per pupil; as a sixth grade, only .3 book per pupil. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that grades within themselves are 
showing increases in reading interest and that library stimulus, as 
applied from year to year, is developing greater interest in reading in 
the case of particular groups. 

The circulation of books constitutes the principal raison d’étre 
of any library. Each grade, III-VII, inclusive, is assigned a certain 
day each week for checking out books for home reading. The Kansas 
City English Course of Study provides a list of books appropriate 
for Grades IV-VII. This list is supplemented by selections from 
other approved reading lists. 

At the beginning of the year each grade is given the list of re- 
quired reading material. Discussions are held in the library, in the 
auditorium, and in the home rooms on the value of selected lists of 
required books. The auditorium period frequently provides a place 
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for “‘An Interesting Book I Have Read Recently” or for the oral 
reading of a particularly interesting portion of a book. Methods and 
devices are constantly being used to enliven the reading interests, to 
enrich the reading tastes, and to make reading other than a tedious 
or labored task. Evidence that the library is not an unpopular place 
may be obtained by visiting it any day before school or during the 
lunch hour. The tables are always surrounded by interested readers, 
and many are pleased to occupy a quiet floor corner near the shelves. 


TABLE IV 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF Books CIRCULATED FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR IN THE CASE OF PARTICULAR GROUPS 
Group Number Fe : a 

Grade ITI, 1922-23 

Grade IV, 1923-24 

Grade V, 1924-25 

Grade VI, 1925-26 

Grade IV, 1922-23 

Grade V, 1923-24 

Grade VI, 1924-25 

Grade VII, 1925-26 

Grade V, 1922-23 

Grade VI, 1923-24 

Grade VII, 1924-25 

Grade VI, 1922-23 

Grade VII, 1923-24 


Near the close of each quarter (ten-week period), a check is made 
on the required reading by having each child fill out one of six cards 
during the English period in the home room. Prior to the writing of 
the cards, a library period is provided for all classes to discuss each 
card and to suggest the type of book that would be appropriate for 
each. Card 3, Series II, is rarely applicable to any book on the 
fourth- or fifth-grade reading list. A great deal of stress is placed on 
writing the cards carefully and properly. Practice cards are mimeo- 
graphed on newspaper sheets. All the work is done in ink. 

When completed, the cards are sent to the library to be read and 
approved by the librarian. Any card with an error is promptly re- 
turned to the home room for correction. Two records, a desk check 
record and a cumulative permanent-file record, are kept of each 
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child’s required reading. A cumulative file card is prepared for each 
child. As his required-reading cards are approved, the names of the 
books and the authors are placed on his cumulative card. The cumu- 
lative cards are filed with the reading report cards according to 
grade. If a child continues in the school from Grade IV through 
Grade VII, he will have on file a complete list of his home reading. 
The pupils evidence a great deal of interest in their individual read- 
ing records and frequently ask to report on the books they have read 
and to have their cards filed. 

Each reading report card requires the name of the pupil, the 
grade and section, the title of the book, and the name of the author. 
The cards in Series I were prepared to meet the needs for the first 
check on required reading. The cards in Series II are the result of an 
effort a year later to meet needs that the cards in Series I did not 
satisfy. As occasion arises, more cards will be made. It is planned to 
keep new cards before the pupils in order that their reading may not 
become a matter of routine or be done according to a few definite 
patterns. 

The following questions appear on the reading report cards. 


Series I 
CARD I 
1. Was the story funny, sad, mysterious, impossible, true to life? 
2. Did it teach a lesson, tell about nature, invention, or travel? 
3. Did you make a friend in this story? What is the name of the friend? 


CARD 2 
. Which character in the story would make the best citizen? 
. Why? 
. Which character would make the poorest citizen? 
. Why? 
CARD 3 
. Name and describe briefly two characters in the story. 
. Write a paragraph on the part of the story which interested you most. 


SeriEs IT 
CARD I 
1. Where did the events of the story take place? 
2. When did the events of the story occur? 
3. Write one paragraph telling the most interesting thing the principal 
character in the story did. 
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CARD 2 


1. Name as many of the stories in the book as you can. 
2. Which one, or ones, did you like best? 
3. Why? 
CARD 3 
1. Was the book about nature, animals, invention, travel, fairy tales, 
inystery, handicraft, history, life in other lands, biography, or autobiography? 
2. Write a sentence telling what the story or book was about. 


The purpose of this type of card is to secure a brief, concise re- 
action on the part of the pupil and to avoid a long composition that 
requires a great deal of correction on the part of the teacher and end- 
less revision on the part of the pupil. If the child can state accurately 
the title of the book and the name of the author and make a few 
definite discriminations, he has made a fair beginning toward a 
definite purpose in reading. 

Data on required reading for a two-year period are shown in 
Table V. An effort was made to determine whether there was any 
perceptible difference between the different grades and between the 
strong and weak sections of a grade and whether the records for the 
various grades for the second year were lower, the same, or higher 
as compared with the records for the previous year. 

Since each grade is divided into two sections, a strong section and 
a weak section, the records for the two were used to secure the class 
average. The weak group was lower than the strong group in the 
matter of home-reading reports in each case except one. The excep- 
tion was in the seventh grade for 1925-26. The weak section showed 
95.6 per cent of the pupils with complete reading reports, while the 
corresponding percentage for the strong section was .1 lower. This 
is an interesting finding in this particular grade on account of the 
fact that the lower division was much inferior in ability and general 
attitude. After much work on the part of all concerned, a spirited 
reading interest was aroused. 

The fifth grade of 1925-26 shows an increase over the fourth 
grade of 1924-25. A decrease is shown for the sixth grade of 1925-26 
as compared with the fifth grade of 1924-25; this is to be explained 
by the very low showing of the weak group, only 60.4 per cent of this 
group having perfect records and 95.6 per cent of the strong group 
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having perfect records. The record of the seventh grade of 1925-26 
as compared with the record of the sixth grade of 1924-25 shows that 


TABLE V 


DATA ON REQUIRED READING IN 1924-25 AND 1925-26 
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Number of Books Read* 
1924-25 1925-26 
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* Fourth- and fifth-grade pupils are required to read oy books on 
the approved list; sixth- and seventh-grade pupils, eight books. 


considerable interest in reading was aroused, resulting in an increase 
of 21.9 in the percentage of perfect reading records. The seventh 
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grade of 1925-26 has set a high standard for the seventh grade of 
1926-27. 

The animated interest in library. activities shown by the children 
and their willingness to co-operate led the writer to make a brief 
survey of reading material in the children’s homes. It was long true 
that in the majority of homes in which books were found could be 
seen copies of Dickens’ works, Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and an occasionally used Encyclopaedia 
Britannica or International Encyclopedia. Little or no effort was 
made to assemble a collection of books for the children. What child 
could feel friendly toward, or revel in, those large volumes that were 
wedged into the bookcase so tightly that little hands were unable to 
extract them? Fortunately, conditions are changing. There is an in- 
creasing tendency to provide a juvenile library in the home. The 
school librarian does an immense amount of advertising and pro- 
motes the sale of many books and magazines by handling them in 
the library. Children have an innate desire to collect things they 
like; once a good book has been read and enjoyed, the desire for 
ownership soon appears. 

The following form was used in making the survey of home read- 
ing material. The blanks were filled in during a library period. The 
parts of the form were discussed before any writing was done. The 
pupils were told that the answers would in no way affect their stand- 
ing and that it was hoped that each child would be frank and honest 
in his answers. 

. Name five books that you have at-home and have read. 
Name the magazines that are taken in your home. 
Which one, or ones, do you read? 

. I do, do not, like the library period. 


. What do you like about the library period? 
. In what way has the library helped you? 


AnP ww me 


The complete reactions of the pupils cannot be presented here, 
but the following facts may be of special interest. Of the 482 pupils 
reporting, 214 had read five books in the home; 17, four books; 46, 
three books; 30, two books; 88, one book; and 87, no books. Three 
hundred and sixty-one homes subscribed for one or more magazines; 
121 homes subscribed for no magazines. Of the 361 pupils who re- 
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ported that their homes subscribed for magazines, 186 reported 
that they did not read any of them. All the children reported that 
they liked the library. The answers to Question 5 were various- 
ly stated, but by far the greater number of the pupils reported that 
the selection of good books and magazines was the attractive feature 
of the library. 

It is possible to present only a few of the answers to Question 6. 
The good spirit found in the replies justifies the time and effort spent 
in building a library situation and in creating a desirable library 
attitude. 

The library has helped me to know good books and to enjoy reading. 

It has helped me to know how to study better, to prepare my history lessons 
easier. I can read better since I have been coming to the library. 

The library has helped me to feel at home in a library and to use reference 
material. 

I never did like to read, but the library has changed me and I love to read 
now. 

The library has helped to calm me. It is a quiet place to read. 

I enjoy the story hour. The library has helped me to make new book 
friends. 


If the pupils’ responses and the data in this article mean any- 
thing, does it appear that time and effort have been spent in vain 
in providing a library program in an elementary school? The possi- 
bilities that are offered for first-hand study of children’s reading 
habits and tendencies are without number. One is able to discover 
many problems that are worthy of conscientious study and deserve 
intelligent solution. 





TRANSFERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
THE EFFECT OF TRANSFER ON 
SCHOOL PROGRESS 


MORRIS J. SELIS 
James Madison Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In a recent article' the writer attempted to show that in a large 
and typical section of Philadelphia the number of children who 
transfer from one elementary school to another averages more than 
10 per cent a year for each of the first four grades. In other words, 
more than 10 per cent of the children in the first grade will have at- 
tended two or more schools by the end of the school year; more than 
20 per cent of the children in the second grade, more than 30 per cent 
of the children in the third grade, and more than 4o per cent of the 
children in the fourth grade will have commenced their education in 
one school and then transferred to at least one other school before 
the end of the school year. 

What is the effect of such frequent transfers from school to 
school? Are the pupils involved retarded in their progress through 
the grades? Are the pupils who have been compelled by circum- 
stances to attend several schools older than are those who have at- 
tended only one school, or vice versa? In other words, does it take 
the former group longer to reach a given grade than it takes the 
latter group, or is the reverse true? What is the effect of a transfer 
during the term on a pupil’s chances for promotion at the end of the 
term? The answers to these questions could not be obtained from 
any available data; they had to be secured directly from the school 
records. 

The same schools were used in this study as were used in the 
study previously reported. Each of the twenty-one schools in the 
district studied was asked to furnish the following information: (1) 


t Morris J. Selis, “Transfers in the Public Schools,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVI (February, 1926), 460-66. 
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the distribution of the pupils in Grade VI B* on the basis of their 
ages in half-years and the number of schools they had attended since 
they entered the first grade; (2) the distribution of the pupils in 
Grade VI B on the basis of the number of schools they had attended 
and the date of their admission to the first grade; (3) the number of 
pupils admitted to each grade by transfer during each month of the 
term beginning February, 1925, and the number of such pupils pro- 
moted at the.end of the term. Eighteen of the twenty-one schools in 
the district furnished the information requested. In the case of four 
of these schools, however, the data were obviously not collected with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant their inclusion in the summary. 

The purpose of the first part of the study was to determine what 
relation, if any, exists between the number of schools attended and 
the age of a pupil in a given grade. Grade VIB was selected for 
study because it was felt that by the end of jthis grade a pupil will 
have had sufficient time to accumulate a goodly number of Alma 
Maters. The selection of a higher grade would have introduced a 
disturbing factor. Many of the schools studied do not extend beyond 
the sixth grade. A large number of pupils completing this grade are 
therefore compelled to transfer en masse to neighboring schools hav- 
ing seventh and eighth grades. It was believed that such mass 
transfers resulting from an accident of organization are not the same 
as individual transfers occurring at the request of the pupils. Though 
obtained in January, 1926, the ages of the pupils are given as of 
September 1, 1925. 

Table I presents the data with regard to the ages of the pupils 
and the number of schools they had attended. This table is to be 
read as follows: Of the 7 pupils in Grade VIB under ten years of 
age on September 1, 1925, 3 had attended one school since entering 
the first grade; 2 had attended two schools; 1 had attended three 
schools; and 1 had attended four or more schools. Of the 762 chil- 
dren in Grade VI B, 326 had attended one school; 212, two schools; 
106, three schools; and 118, four or more schools. The last line of 
the table shows the median age for each group. 

The data relating to the second item on which information was 
sought, the rate of progress through the grades, are summarized in 


t In Philadelphia, the B section is the upper half of the grade. 
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Table II. This table shows that, of the 326 pupils in Grade VIB 
who had attended one school, 1 pupil entered the first grade prior to 
February, 1916; 1 entered the first grade during the term beginning 
in February, 1916; 9 entered during the term beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1916; 9 entered during the term beginning in February, 1917; 
etc. Of those who had attended two schools, 1 entered the first grade 
prior to February, 1916; 3 entered during the term beginning in 
February, 1916; 6 entered during the term beginning in September, 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUPILS IN GRADE VI B ON THE Basis OF AGE AND 
THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED 





Noumser or ScHoots ATTENDED 














AGE ToTaL 
One Three Four or More 
Biastb wid oiaales 3 I “¥ 
BOP aids phew sete dulenas 8 5 6 I 20 
Uo crocip'srscia's dale Saa'oe 5.4 29 27 8 9 73 
BER sss dovnendswisites = 68 28 16 19 131 
Dd ais 6 bas bis on aoe 54 43 17 23 137 
BEES als ccs sau eaenear 44 ‘ 25 18 16 103 
BON oss 5bawdasamee eeu s 45 - 28 12 16 IOI 
BIE eu cine cansaneees 22 13 10 6 51 
| SSO teers eae ares 15 16 9 9 49 
BARS oA das See siennaionas 16 14 4 6 40 
Me Wogseuancouantees ws II 7 4 8 30 
, te eee 7 3 I 3 14 
RASA SES ES 4 RS ie niaiereuie I 
biases vig 3 eevee 326 212 106 118 762 
Rausunae 12.5 12.5 12.6 12.7 12.6 
























1916; etc. Counting five months to the term, we find that, on the 
average, the pupils who had attended one school entered the first 
grade 3.4 months prior to February 1, 1920; those who had 
attended two schools entered 3.7 months before this date; those 
who had attended three schools entered 5.0 months before this 
date; and those who had attended four or more schools entered 
the first grade 5.3 months before February 1, 1920. The last 
line of the table gives this information in somewhat different form, 
showing the median length of time it took each group to progress 
from the first grade through Grade VI B, that is, the time between 
the median date of admission to Grade IA and January 31, 1926, 
which marked the end of Grade VI B. 
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While showing an unmistakable tendency toward retardation on 
the part of those pupils who transfer from school to school, the facts 
thus far presented would seem to indicate that the amount of re- 
tardation is so slight as to be almost negligible. Thus a pupil in 
Grade VI B who has attended four or more schools is only .2 years 
older than one who has attended one school (Table I), and it took 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUPILS IN GRADE VI B ON THE BASIS OF THE DATE OF 
THEIR ADMISSION TO THE First GRADE AND THE NUMBER 
oF ScHOOLS ATTENDED 








NuMBER oF ScHOOLS ATTENDED 





Date oF ADMISSION TO THE First GRADE 
Four or 


Two More 





Prior to February, 1916 I 
February, 1916 3 
September, 1916 6 
February, 1917 10 
September, 1917 12 
February, 1918 13 
September, 1918 28 
February, 1919 19 
September, 1919 54 
February, 1920 33 
September, 1920 20 
February, 1921 8 7 
September, 1921 4 
After 1921 2 





212 
Number of months more than six 

years required to complete first 
3-7 




















the former but 1.9 months longer to complete the first six grades 
than it took the latter (Table II). Obviously, the difference is not 
great. One must bear in mind, however, that in any study of re- 
tardation it is highly important to recognize and evaluate the coun- 
teracting accelerating forces. Of these, the most important is the fact 
that pupils are not promoted on merit alone. Many pupils who are 
over-age for their grade are promoted to the next higher grade on 
account of age or length of time in grade even though their scholastic 
ability may be far below that of the grade they are leaving. This is 
done, of course, to prevent maladjusted pupils from falling too far 
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below their social group. Regardless of the value of this procedure, 
the fact is that many pupils who would ordinarily fail at the end of a 
given term are promoted or, rather, pushed forward. Consequently, 
the length of time it took a pupil to reach a given grade, or the grade 
in which he may be located at a given age, is not always a safe index 
of his success in school. The validity of any study seeking to corre- 
late frequency of transfer or any other variable with school success 
as measured by age or rate of progress through the grades is thus 
open to serious question. 

Data were gathered with regard to the success or the failure of 
the transferred pupils at the close of the term during which the 
transfer occurred. Table III, which summarizes this information, is 
to be read as follows: In all the eighth grades of the district, 23 
pupils were admitted by transfer during February, 1925. In June of 
the same year 18 of these pupils were still on the roll, and 17 of these 
18 were promoted. Ten pupils were admitted during March; 6 of 
them were still on the roll at the end of the term, and 5 of these 6 
were promoted. A total of 47 pupils were admitted by transfer to 
the eighth grades of the district during the term from February to 
June, 1925; at the end of the term 36 of these pupils were still on 
the rolls of the classes to which they had been admitted, and 30 of 
these 36 were promoted. 

Table IV, which is based on Table III, gives the percentage of 
promotion by grades for the pupils transferred each month during 
the second term of the school year 1924-25. The percentage of pro- 
motion for the city as a whole is also given for purposes of compari- 
son. This table shows that the percentage of promotion is lower for 


the transferred pupils than for the city as a whole. This is true for 
each grade separately as well as for all grades. Thus, in the eighth 


grade the percentage of promotion is 83.3 for the transferred pupils 
and 91.3 for the entire city; in the seventh grade it is 78.9 for those 
transferred as compared with 86.7 for the entire city. The percent- 
age of promotion for the transferred group as a whole, regardless of 
grade, is 77.3; for the city as a whole the percentage of promotion is 
87.3, a difference of 10 against those who were transferred. 

A further fact disclosed by Table IV is that transfers are more 
serious at certain times in the term than at others. For example, a 
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pupil transferred in February has a greater likelihood of promotion 
than a pupil transferred in March (82.4 per cent as compared with 
79.2 per cent). The latter has a better chance than a pupil trans- 


TABLE III 


DATA WITH REGARD TO THE PuPILS ADMITTED TO EACH GRADE BY TRANSFER 
DURING EACH MONTH OF THE SECOND TERM OF THE 
ScHOOL YEAR 1924-25 








Febru- 
ary March 





Grade VIII: 
Number of pupils admitted 23 Io Io 3 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 18 6 8 3 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 17 5 5 2 

Grade VII: 
Number of pupils admitted 62 29 18 14 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 46 22 14 12 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 4° 15 10 9 

Grade VI: 
Number of pupils admitted 47 42 19 33 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 39 32 13 31 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 32 23 8 24 

Grade V: 
Number of pupils admitted 58 35 31 21 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 47 27 23 19 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 37 24 16 15 

Grade IV: 
Number of pupils admitted 81 54 40 24 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 54 39 37 21 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 43 33 28 16 

Grade III: 
Number of pupils admitted 59 37 40 34 183 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 48 23 35 30 12 148 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 42 21 25 25 Io | 123 

Grade II: 
Number of pupils admitted 61 35 45 45 15 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 46 25 37 43 13 | 164 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 27 21 26 35 Ir | 130 

Grade I: 
Number of pupils admitted 64 51 49 50 20 | 234 
Number of pupils on the roll in June. . 48 33 39 41 16 | 177 
Number of pupils promoted in June... 37 22 26 27 Io | 122 

All grades: 
Number of pupils admitted 455] 203 |. 25a4.. 224 79 |1,303 
Number of pupils on the roll in June..}| 346 | 207] 206] 200 71 |1,030 
Number of pupils promoted in June...} 285 | 164] 144] 153 50 | 796 























ferred in April (70.0 per cent). A transferred pupil’s probability of 
promotion is highest if the transfer occurs in February, somewhat 
lower if it occurs in March, very much lower if it occurs in April, 
higher again if it occurs in May, and lower again if it occurs in June. 
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Turning now to the body of Table IV, we find that, although, for 
the most part, the percentages for each grade reflect the same condi- 
tions as do the percentages for all grades, the numbers on which these 
percentages are based are often so small that the percentages have 
little value. This is shown very clearly in the case of the seventh and 
eighth grades, in which 100 per cent of the pupils transferred in 
June were promoted; each of these percentages, however, is based on 
only one case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to combine the eight 
grades into fewer groups in order to secure larger numbers on which 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF PROMOTION IN JUNE, 1925, IN THE CASE OF THE PUPILS 
TRANSFERRED DURING EacH MONTH OF THE SECOND TERM 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1924-25 





Penagtage 


t) 
February April May Whole Promotion 
for the 
‘ Whole City 





62.5 66.7 
71.4 75-0 
61.5 | 77-4 
69.6 78.9 
75-7 76.2 
71.4 83.3 
81.4 
65.9 


76.5 
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2.1 
8.7 
9.6 
7-5 
80.4 
77.1 
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* Percentage based on one case. 


to base percentages. In Table V only three groups are used, namely, 
Grades VII and VIII; Grades IV, V, and VI; and Grades I, II, and 
III. This is the commonly accepted grouping used in educational 
literature. 

Table V, like Table IV, on which it is based, shows not only that 
transferred pupils have a lower probability of promotion at the close 
of the term during which the transfer occurs (77.3 per cent for the 
transferred pupils as compared with 87.3 per cent for the city as a 
whole) but that this probability of promotion bears a very definite 
relation to the month during which the transfer occurs. This is true 
not only for the entire group studied but for each of the three groups. 

The reason for the variation in probability of promotion is not 
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far toseek. A pupil who transfers in February has almost an entire 
term in which to adapt himself to his environment. His probability 
of promotion is therefore good. The pupil who transfers in March 
has a shorter time in which to adjust himself; hence the lower per- 
centage of promotion for March. This is even more true of the pupil 
who transfers in April. The pupil who transfers in May brings to his 
new school.a report for work done at the old school which must be 
taken at its face value. When making up her promotion lists during 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF PROMOTION IN JUNE, 1925, IN THE CASE OF THE PUPILS 
TRANSFERRED DURING EACH MONTH OF THE SECOND TERM OF THE 
ScHoot YEAR 1924-25 (CERTAIN GRADES COMBINED) 











Percentage 
é Whole of 

Grades February | March April May June Term Pememn 
or ie 

Whole City 
VII and VIII....| 89.1 71.4 68.2 73.3 | 100.0% | 80.2 89.2 
IV, V, and VI...} 80.0 81.6 71.2 77.5 60.7 77.1 88.5 
I, TI, and IIl....| 81.7 79.0 60.4 76.3 75.6 76.7 85.8 
All grades...} 82.4 79.2 70.0 76.5 70.4 77.3 87.3 


























* Percentage based on two cases. 


the first week of June (there are no final examinations in Phila- 
delphia), his new teacher is not likely to have formed an opinion of 
his work on the short acquaintance. It is therefore safe to assume 
that she would be inclined to accept the judgment of his former 
teacher. Such a pupil coming to his new school with his promotion 
status practically fixed therefore suffers very little as a result of the 
change; hence the upward trend of the promotion curve for the 
month of May. By the same token one would expect the curve to 
go still higher for the month of June. Its sharp decline must be 
sought not so much in the work of the pupil as in the psychology of 
the teacher. Like all other erring mortals, teachers are anxious to 
“make a good showing.” The most effective method of doing this 
is to show a high percentage of promotion at the end of the term. 
If, therefore, near the end of the term a pupil whose work has been 
uniformly satisfactory requests a transfer, he is advised to continue a 
few weeks longer and to make the change at the beginning of the new 
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term. His teacher meanwhile secures the credit for his promotion. 
On the other hand, if a pupil whose work has been unsatisfactory 
requests a transfer, he is not urged to stay, and the transfer is 
granted immediately. One would therefore expect a relatively large 
number of poor pupils among the June transfers as compared with 
the number of good pupils. Furthermore, one would expect fewer 
transfers during June than during any other month of the term. 


SUMMARY 


The study here reported shows that transfers of pupils from 
school to school not only occur frequently and in large numbers but 
are events of importance in the school careers of those whom they af- 
fect. Transfers cannot be said to constitute a large factor in retarda- 
tion, but a transferred pupil is less likely to be promoted at the next 
promotion period than a pupil who has not changed schools. If the 
loss is not permanent, and it apparently is not, pupils who transfer 
certainly have an opportunity to accumulate more failures than have 
their classmates who do not transfer, and this in itself is a loss. 
Furthermore, no one knows what gaps there are in their education 
because of such failures. 

Another fact brought out by this study is that a transferred 
pupil’s probability of promotion at the end of the term depends on 
the time of transfer. In general, it is more advantageous for a pupil 
to transfer at the beginning or at the end of the term than during 
the middle of the term. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A study such as this is valueless unless the data collected can be 
turned to some useful purpose. What modification of procedure 
‘ should result from our knowledge of the frequency of transfer and 
its effects? Obviously, the school cannot prevent the occurrence of 
transfers, resulting, as they do, from the fluidity of urban popula- 
tion. It can, however, make the lot of the transferred pupil some- 
what easier. 

1. Uniform textbooks should be adopted, particularly in the case 
of reading in the lower grades. It will be remembered that this study 
was originally undertaken because of such a suggestion. No case for 
uniform textbooks has been made in this study. It seems obvious, 
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however, that a strange book and a strange school make a more diffi- 
cult situation for a child than does a strange school alone. 

2. There should be greater uniformity of method, chiefly in the 
lower grades. In Philadelphia, this is being accomplished by demon- 
stration lessons, “Helps to Teachers” (leaflets), and a demonstra- 
tion school, but the end is not yet in sight. 

3. There should be better “timing” of the course of study for 
each grade and subject. Without this, a transferred pupil may find 
that work which his former teacher had not yet reached has already 
been taught in the new class. Restoration classes might help greatly 
in preventing the losses in such cases. 

4. Unnecessary transfers should be discouraged. When there has 
been a change of residence, the pupil should be advised to remain in 
the same school even though there may be a nearer one, unless the 
distance is prohibitive. Forcing pupils out of one school and into 
another during a school term simply because they have moved across 
an imaginary boundary line is indefensible in the light of the facts 
here presented. 

5. If possible, necessary transfers should be postponed until the 
end of the term. The pupils should be encouraged in every way to 


complete the term without transferring. They may be given per- 
mission to bring their lunches, and occasional tardiness may be over- 
looked. 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An evaluation of elementary-school practices as revealed through courses of 
study.—The authors of the initial bulletin' from the Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search of Teachers College, Columbia University, have worked out a technique 
for rating courses of study which are now in use in the elementary schools of 
the United States. The study therefore deals with the evaluation of current 
practice rather than with the determination of basic material for courses of 
study. 

The findings are based on 191 courses of study distributed among twelve 
fields, such as art, civics, and geography. Each course is rated as “excellent” 
or “very good” in the composite judgment of at least five of a group of 107 
judges. Among the courses of study in the twelve lists for different subjects, 
Baltimore County, Maryland, has ten, and Los Angeles has nine. 

The method of procedure in arriving at the judgments is described in full. 
Briefly, it consists of the following steps. Scales were constructed on which to 
base the judgments. The items used in the scales were secured by an analysis of 
strong and weak points in courses of study as noted by a large number of 
graduate students in Teachers College. After the individual items had been 
listed, they were classified and thrown into scale form. Sixteen scales were con- 
structed for sixteen types of courses of study, such as city courses of study, 
general and state courses of study, county courses of study, and courses of 
study in art. 

One hundred and seven judges were selected to use the scales. A detailed 
analysis of the qualifications of these judges is presented. The 107 judges had 
an average teaching experience of thirteen years. Classroom teachers predomi- 
nated slightly over the supervisors and administrative officers. The judges were 
widely distributed geographically, and all but three were graduates of normal 
schools or colleges. They had received their diplomas from fifty colleges and 
normal schools. 

An exploratory study was made in connection with language and geography 
to find the number of judges who were needed in order to establish reliability of 


t Florence B. Stratemeyer and Herbert B. Bruner, Rating Elementary School Courses 
of Study. Studies of the Bureau of Curriculum Research, Bulletin No. 1. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. xiv-+194. 
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judgment. The result of the investigation showed that three were sufficient. 
At least five judgments were passed on each course of study. 

Unusual care was taken by the foregoing procedures and by other methods 
to secure as nearly objective judgments as could be secured by a consensus. 
The work has been done carefully. The lists of “excellent” and “very good” 
courses of study which are presented will prove of value to school people who 
are wrestling with the problem of the course of study and who depend, as they 
must in part, on the best current practice. 

If three individuals in a school system with training similar to that of the 
judges who selected the lists can rate adequately the courses of study in a given 
subject with the aid of the scales provided in this investigation, a difficult prob- 
lem will be solved. It will then be possible for those who direct curriculum 
investigations in school systems to feel more certain than at present about the 
quality of the judgments of their committees in the selection of models to be 
followed. It is to be expected that this point will be given independent and 


rigorous study in many centers in the United States. 
W. W. CHARTERS 


A manual on study based on the psychology of learning —A manual on the 
subject “How To Study” may consist of a set of concise rules giving specific 
directions for study, or it may contain a discussion of the general facts and 
principles which underlie efficient study. It may be a rule-of-thumb manual, or 
it may be a treatise on the psychology of learning so far as it applies to study. 
Books of both sorts have been published. The advantage of the short set of 
rules is that little time is required to go over it and it is easily understood. The 
advantage of the more elaborate treatise is that the student gets an understand- 
ing of the reason for the rules which are laid down. This makes it possible for 
him to guide his procedure more intelligently and provides a stronger motive 
for following the rules than when they are merely stated briefly and dog- 
matically. It enables him to apply principles to the particular conditions which 
confront him and to revise his practice in the light of new knowledge. A book? 
by Leal A. Headley is of the latter sort. 

The book is the outgrowth of a course in “How To Study” given at Carle- 
ton College. It gives evidence of careful selection and organization of material. 
In the first chapter are concise and common-sense directions for keeping phys- 
ically fit, directions which are based on well-established medical knowledge but 
which are frequently disregarded. Chapters ii-x deal with the applied psy- 
chology of learning, treating such topics as “How To Keep Fit Mentally,” 
“How To Concentrate,” “How To Learn,” and “How To Read.” The method 
of treatment is to approach a topic from the point of view of the practical issues 
and to support practical advice by presenting psychological principles and quo- 


t Leal A. Headley, How To Siudy in College. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 
Pp. x+418. $3.00. 
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tations from authorities. The four remaining chapters give detailed facts and 
directions with regard to the use of the library, note-taking, examinations, and 
the systematic allotment of one’s time. 

The presentation is clear, and each chapter is followed by numerous ques- 
tions and exercises. To be effective, study of the book should be accompanied 
by liberal use of these exercises and should proceed slowly enough to enable the 
student to apply the knowledge gained to his methods of study. Approached 
in this way, the book should prove very helpful to students who have not de- 


veloped good study technique. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


The relation between mental processes.—The relation between the process 
“by which a familiar stimulus leads to a learned and more or less habitual re- 
sponse”’ (p. 1) and the processes “by which novel situations are correctly re- 
sponded to” (p. 1) is considered in a recent study.! It is admitted that one’s rate 
of making habitual responses shows little relation to one’s success in meeting 
novel situations. In the author’s opinion, however, this fact is not sufficient to 
establish the two types of processes as different in quality. He contends that 
the relation between the number of one’s learned responses, irrespective of time, 
and the amount of one’s ability in meeting new situations is of greater signifi- 
cance; and he devotes his investigation to a determination of this relation. 

Since the method of the investigation is described in considerable detail, 
other experimenters will be able critically to evaluate the technique, to imitate 
it, or to adapt it to their own needs and desires. Briefly, it involves the selection 
of two types of tests, those in which the associative functions predominate and 
those in which success is largely dependent on relational thinking; the measure- 
ment, in the tests selected, of a group of boys who had completed the eighth 
grade; and the inference that there is a difference between associative and rela- 
tional thinking ‘“‘(a) to the extent that association scores differ from relational- 
thinking scores more than scores in one relational-thinking test differ from 
scores in another, (5) to the extent that association scores and relational-think- 
ing scores are unequally correlated with a criterion of school success, (c) to the 
extent that association and relational-thinking scores are unequally correlated 
with a criterion of intelligence” (p. 14). 

“We find in our data no clear evidence of any distinction (sharp or other- 
wise) between extent of association and efficiency in the higher mental proc- 
esses” (p. 48). One cannot hold, therefore, that the study proves the two 
processes to be the same in quality; one can merely hold that it does not show 
the two to be different. Since three methods of attack have failed to reveal a 
difference, one may infer that the two are probably the same, but one may not 
accept the inference as final truth. 

1J. W. Tilton, The Relation between Association and the Higher Mental Processes. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 218. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. Pp. viii+56. $1.50. 
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The technique described and the specific conclusions reached should be of 
interest to research workers and to students of educational psychology. The 
study is well organized; the reader can therefore examine it in detail or in a 


general way, according to his interests. 
J. L. Bram 


A symposium on the teaching of reading —Within the past decade no school 
subject has received as much emphasis as has reading. This emphasis is not mis- 
placed. Within the school, proficiency in reading affects progress in the other 
school subjects. Without the school, reading serves vocational, civic, recrea- 
tional, and social ends. 

The Bureau of Research of the Baltimore Department of Education has 
compiled a series of articlest designed to improve the teaching of reading in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the city. In planning the project, the editor 
of the monograph recognized certain large divisions, or periods of growth, in the 
development of reading ability. Certain investigators were asked to contribute 
discussions bearing on the problems involved in these growth stages. Among the 
contributors to the monograph are William S. Gray, Laura Zirbes, Arthur I. 
Gates, G. T. Buswell, William A. McCall, and Willis L. Uhl. In all, twenty-six 
writers have discussed specific problems involved in the teaching of reading. 
The organization of the series of articles is illustrated by the following quotation 
from the Introduction: 

1. Creation of desire to read in kindergarten and early first grade. 

2. Introduction to reading as a thought-getting process in the pre-primer weeks. 

3. The foundation work in skill and attitude established in the first year. 

4. The period of rapid growth in intelligent interpretation builded on attention to 
the thought and on good habits in the mechanics of reading. This is essentially the 
work of the second and third grades. 

5. The rapid development of skill and interest in a wide range of relatively simple 
material which marks progress in intermediate grades. 

6. Application in junior and senior high school of power in reading to materials of 
current interest, to problems of study, to participation in the thought life of the time 
in which we live, and to the reading of things of literary value in leisure hours [p. 2]. 


Rarely does one find within the limits of a single volume discussions by so 
many eminent contributors in a given field. The material presented involves less 
duplication and is more logically organized than might be expected in view of 
the large number of contributors. The editor could have performed a service 
by including a selected bibliography arranged according to the various topics 
discussed. If properly distributed, the monograph should have a wide field of 
usefulness outside the Baltimore schools. 


CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


t Improvement in the Teaching of Reading. Supplement to the Course of Study in 
Reading, Elementary and Secondary Grades. Bureau of Research Monographs, Num- 
ber x. Baltimore: Bureau of Research, City Department of Education, 1926. Pp. 130. 
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A new textbook for teacher-training classes in school hygiene.—For the purpose 
of supplying a book in keeping with the newer concepts of teaching hygiene, 
Professor Averill has prepared a text? which covers a broad range of topics, in- 
cluding child hygiene, school hygiene, personal hygiene, community hygiene, 
mental hygiene, physical education, and the pedagogy of hygiene. 

In chapter ii, Professor Averill reviews the various methods of teaching 
hygiene in the schools. This chapter would be much more convincing if objective 
evidence of the value of the various methods had been included. For example, 
presentation through dramatic exercises is described and exercises are given, 
but the reader is left with no knowledge as to the value of this method as com- 
pared with the value of other methods, such as the health-project method, which 
is also described in great detail. In chapter iii, one finds an outline of hygiene, or- 
ganized by grades, in which the author indicates in detail his conception of what is 
involved in a broad teaching of this subject. The remainder of the book deals 
with specific topics of hygiene, such as ““The Skin and Its Derivatives,” “The 
Muscular System,” “The Skeletal Structure,” and “Aerating the Organism: 
The Respiration.” ; 

On pages 25-26, the author pointedly criticizes the older emphasis on physi- 
ology and anatomy in the teaching of hygiene. He presents a section from a 
course of study dealing with “The Heart,” which he criticizes for its failure to 
give training in correct health habits. However, if the reader turns to pages 
197-200, he will find a discussion of the heart which might have been written 
directly from the outline which Professor Averill criticizes. It seems difficult, 
indeed, to break away from physiology and anatomy in the teaching of hygiene. 
To be sure, this text is for the teacher rather than for the pupil, but that fact 
is not sufficient to explain the discrepancy between the author’s criticism and 
his practice. 

The chapters on the “Hygiene of the Nervous System,” “Community 
Health Problems,” and “School Health Administration” are particularly good, 
and they should serve to introduce some new material into the hygiene course. 
The book has been carefully prepared, and the detailed information selected for 
presentation is, on the whole, commendable. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


Short talks to teachers—Teachers who are perplexed by the many concrete 
difficulties which arise in actually dealing with children will enjoy reading a 
volume? of short stories by Angelo Patri. The book is made up of 140 stories, 
each of which deals with a specific problem of child training. 

The book is organized into six parts, following each of which is a section on 


tLawrence Augustus Averill, Educational Hygiene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+546. $2.60. 

2 Angelo Patri, The Problems of Childhood. Edited by Clinton E. Carpenter. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+310. 
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‘Guiding Principles,” in which the concrete illustrations contained in the stories 
are related to educational theory. Problems for discussion are also presented, 
together with brief lists of references for further study. The incidents related 
serve to emphasize the wide gap which frequently exists between the educa- 
tional theory learned by the teacher in the course of her training and the exi- 
gencies of practice confronting her in actual experience. While the critical 
reader will find many statements made by Mr. Patri with which he cannot 
agree, the book contains a type of popular inspirational material which will 
undoubtedly encourage a great many teachers. The book will furnish an en- 
joyable two hours of reading. 


The independent school.—The United States has almost one million pupils in 
private schools and approximately seventy-five thousand teachers instructing 
them. Samuel S. Drury, who describes himself as a teacher who has just come 
of age since he has served twenty-one years as an educator, has chosen to write a 
number of “essays” on this type of school,! which is not usually dealt with by 
writers on educational topics. He uses the word “independent” in preference to 
the word “private,” as he wishes to get away from the snobbishness that is 
generally associated with the latter term and also to point out certain ad- 
vantages in this type of school. 

Such topics as the general purpose of the school, the faculty, the trustees, 
the headmaster, the masters’ meetings, the health of the pupils, the chapel and 
the religious influence of the school, and a model constitution for a private 
school are treated. The style of the book can be shown by the titles of some of 
the chapters; for example, ‘Achilles’ Heel” is the title of the chapter on the 
health of the pupils, and ‘“The Power Plant” is the title used for the chapter on 
the chapel and the religious life of the school. The writer indulges in educational 
philosophy and musings in places and then turns to concrete facts, specifying 
exact details—for example, the number of beds the infirmary should have and 
the amount of the masters’ salaries. 

The book should be of value to teachers in private schools. Teachers in 
public schools will probably not care to take the time to read it, although it is 


interesting as a view of a related field. 
RatpH M. Hocan 


Progressive English work in Grades III-VIII, inclusive-—Modern thought 
about teaching the mother-tongue in the elementary grades is based on six 
fundamental principles: (1) Instruction should consist largely in guiding pupil 
activities. (2) These activities should concern matters of lively interest to the 
pupils. (3) Activities, beginning with those that are very easy, should progress 
in difficulty slowly and very definitely as the pupils advance from grade to 
grade. (4) Strictly formal language work should also be progressive, proceeding 


t Samuel S. Drury, Schoolmastering. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. x+256. 
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by minimal essentials so far as possible, tying up definitely with motivated oral 
and written expression, and culminating in a simple yet systematic course in 
functional grammar during the seventh and eighth grades. (5) In no subject 
of the curriculum is the need for individualization of instruction more impera- 
tive. (6) Within the pupils themselves, both as individuals and as groups, there 
should gradually be built up both the habit and the spirit of self-appraisal: 
pupils must be taught to be their own critics, must grow in the capacity of 
estimating their own improvement. 

All these vital considerations and many others scarcely less fundamental 
have been made the basis of the series of elementary language books entitled, 
Our English: These books, which may properly be designated as “activity 
manuals,” are designed to assist teachers and pupils to work together in English 
laboratories. From school and home and playground, from holiday and vacation 
interests, from the work of other classes, from elementary civic and community 
duties, are drawn in rich variety constructive enterprises, about which boys 
and girls are led to think, to speak, and to write. Throughout the books original 
pictures abound, which are certain to delight children and about which appro- 
priate language activities center. On the more technical side, the sentence is 
rightly made the core of language work, while drill is kept in suitable propor- 
tions and is properly distributed. Finally, the authors have stressed the primary 
importance of the teacher as the leader of a co-operating group. Our English 
is a worthy contribution, easily ranking among the best elementary language 


manuals. 
R. L. Lyman 


An “outline” of scientific knowledge—The University of Chicago has been 
conducting a significant experiment with mentally superior Freshmen. A “sur- 
vey course” is offered such students covering the general background of sci- 
entific information which is essential to a liberal education. In order to provide 
accessible material for this course, a textbook? has been written by sixteen mem- 
bers of the faculty, each of whom has contributed a chapter relating to his par- 
ticular field of study. : 

A book of this sort possesses great value for teachers whose education in the 
natural sciences has been limited and who have consequently failed to get that 
breadth of information about natural phenomena which contributes to liberal 
training. If a teacher whose education has been limited to literary subjects will 
take the time to read this book, he will find the background of information thus 
secured to be of great value. 

The book includes such chapters as the following: “Astronomy,” ‘The 

t Joseph Villiers Denney, Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada M. Skinner, Our English: 
Book One, pp. xviii-++-298; Book Two, pp. viii++-310; Book Three, pp. viii+-438. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

2H. H. Newman and Others, The Nature of the World and of Man. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xxiv-+566. $4.00. 
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Origin and Early Stages of the Earth,’’ “Geological Processes and the Earth’s 
History,” “The Nature and Origin of Life,’ “The Coming of Man,” “Human 
Inheritance,” and ‘Mind in Evolution.” 

The book has been carefully illustrated, and the subject matter has been 
written in a manner appropriate for intelligent students who may possess 
little background in the particular fields covered. A teacher would have diffi- 
culty in finding a more valuable book for his personal library. 


The Declaration of Independence for young people.—The year 1926, which 
marked the r5oth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
saw the publication of some excellent material relating to this document. In the 
preparation of some of this material, special attention was given to the interests 
and capacities of young people. Two! of the books published will be read with 
interest by children in Grade VI or higher. These books discuss in a delightful 
manner such topics as ‘““The Birthday of American Freedom,” “The Meaning 
of the Declaration,” ‘Why the Colonies Wanted Independence,” “Events 
Which Led toward Independence,” “The Growing Desire for Independence,”’ 
“The Fourth of July,” and “Signing the Declaration.” Besides readable discus- 
sions of these topics, the books contain some valuable illustrations, such as 
“The Signing of the Declaration,” “Independence Hall,” “Monticello, the 
Home of Thomas Jefferson,” and “First Public Reading of the Declaration.” 
Both of these books furnish valuable supplementary reading matter which can 
be used when a class comes to the stirring events of 1776. Inasmuch as both 
treatments are brief, many pupils would read the whole of them if they were 
given the opportunity. More supplementary material of this nature is needed 


for the junior high school grades. 
R. M. Tryon 


Economics for young people in the upper elementary grades and the junior 
high school.—More than one attempt has recently been made to present funda- 
mental economic principles in a form and content which pupils in the upper 
elementary grades can comprehend. The latest effort? along this line has prob- 
ably succeeded as well as, or even better than, any previous attempts, for here 
one finds a concrete, dignified, and practical discussion of the economic topics 
in which young people are much interested. 

In Part I the author discusses what he calls “Things as They Are.” In this 
treatment much attention is given to the subject “success.” “What Is Success?” 

ta) George William Gerwig, The Declaration of Independence for Young Americans. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

b) Mabel Mason Carlton and Henry Fisk Carlton, The Story of the Declaration of 
Independence. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 114. 

2 William Morse Cole, Economic Success. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xvi+392. 
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“Some True and Some False Tests of Success,” “Chances of Success,” “Qualifi- 
cations for Success,” and “The Place of Land, Labor, Capital, and Manage- 
ment in Winning Success” are some of the phases of the general subject treated. 
Throughout the discussion in Part I the author constantly justifies the title 
selected for the book as a whole. 

Part IT is concerned with improving the social order. In it are found discus- 
sions of socialism, communism, anarchism, the single tax, co-operation, profit- 
sharing, shareholding, industrial democracy, unions of workers, and individual 
success. There are persons who would object to placing a discussion of com- 
munism and anarchism under the heading “Improving the Social Order.”’ Such 
an organization would on its face lead the reader to think that the author is 
advocating communism as a means of improving the social order. “Proposed 
Schemes for Improving the Present Social Order” might have been a better 
title for Part IT. 

At the end of each chapter the author has appended a list of questions. 
These are expected to test the pupil’s understanding of the text and to stimulate 
his thinking. They are not, however, meant to take the place of the teacher’s 
own questions of a similar nature and for a like purpose. 

There are a few -well-selected illustrations scattered through the book. 
Their quality makes the reader wish that they were not so scarce. However, one 
should not be too critical on this point, for suitable pictures to illustrate eco- 
nomic principles are not to be obtained with ease. 

While the book is interesting, attractive, and valuable to the adult reader, 
its reception by young people, for whom it is intended, may not be all that the 
author hopes it will be. It is a book that must be tested in actual classroom 


situations before its success can be predicted. 
R. M. TRyYoN 


A textbook in civics which emphasizes character-building—Education for 
character has received much attention recently. The same is true of training for 
citizenship. At first, the identity of character education and training for citizen- 
ship was not recognized. Recently, however, as evidenced by the publication 
of a text on conduct and citizenship, the two processes have come to be recog- 
nized as identical. The authors of this book maintain that the school which does 
not make definite provision for developing character and instilling the ideals of 
good citizenship in its pupils has failed in its main purpose. The text which 
these authors have written aims to furnish boys and girls from twelve to fifteen 
years of age abundant opportunity to practice the principles of good citizen- 
ship, good behavior, and good character. 

The general contents of the book are suggested by such chapter headings as 
“The Good Citizen in the Home,” “The Good Citizen in the School,” “The 


t Edwin C. Broome and Edwin W. Adams, Conduct and Citizenship. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+422. 
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Good Citizen at Work,” “The Good Citizen at Play,” and ‘The Good Citizen 
and His Government.” Besides these chapters which emphasize the good 
citizen, there are chapters on government in its many phases and on such wel- 
fare topics as protection, communication, transportation, health, charities, and 
correction. In all, there are twenty-seven chapters with a note of good citizen- 
ship running through each. The last chapter is devoted to good conduct, the 
authors taking the position that good conduct is good citizenship. 

At the end of each chapter, under the heading, “Something To Do,” are 
found valuable suggestions for the practical application by the pupils of the 
ideas developed in the text. It is through the doing of these exercises that the 
pupils are expected to receive valuable training in character-building. As a rule, 
no references for reading are among these exercises. They are made up of sug- 
gestions for written work, class discussions, memory work, picture study, and 
bulletin-board work. They are largely of the “doing” kind, as the heading 
“Something To Do” suggests. 

The illustrations are clear, sufficiently large, and usually appropriate. Be- 
cause of their ample size, the number had to be somewhat limited. Quality 
rather than quantity seems to have been the ideal of the authors with regard to 
the illustrations. They are to be congratulated on the excellence of the selection 
and arrangement of the pictures. This, however, is by no means the only 
excellent feature of the book. Equally well done are the selection, organization, 


and presentation of the material. 
R. M. Tryon 


A revised edition of a well-known text in American history for the grammar 
grades.—The first edition of American History for Grammar Schools appeared in 
1911. Inasmuch as the first edition has been before the school public long enough 
to be well known, it seems best to confine this review of the new edition to a 
general comparison of the two editions. 

No change in the general organization of the original book appears in the 
new edition; the three main divisions of the entire field found in the first edition 
appear in the new edition. These divisions are: ‘From the Old World to the 
New,” “The Birth of the Nation,” and ‘The Nation’s Life and Progress.” The 
teaching aids found at the end of each of the eighty-six chapters of the main body 
of the revised edition appear in their fourfold form just as they did in the first 
edition. These are: “Things To Remember,” “Things To Read,” “Things To 
Do,” and “For Your Notebook.” The practical value of these aids has been 
recognized by teachers since the appearance of the first edition in 1911. Users 
of the old edition will be glad to see this feature retained. 

Changes in the text first appear at the beginning of the discussion of the 
Civil War. For example, in the first edition one finds the heading, “The Civil 


* Marguerite Stockman Dickson, American History for Grammar Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926 [revised]. Pp. xviii-+-656+ii. 
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War,” and in the new, “Secession and War between the States.” The changes in 
the text under this topic are so insignificant that they are not readily recognized. 
The important changes in the new edition are found in the treatment of the 
period since the Civil War. For example, new maps are added to the chapter 
entitled, “The New South.” This is chapter xxviii in the new edition and chap- 
ter xxix in the old. The chapter entitled, “Changes in Industrial Conditions,” 
in the old edition appears in the new as “Industrial Changes.” This is one of 
the chapters that the author has actually re-written. Some excellent maps and 
illustrations have been added. The new edition also has chapters on “Big Busi- 
ness,” “Labor and Labor Unions,” “Immigration,” “Education,” “The Modern 
City,”’ “Currency and Finance,” and “Tariff History” that the old one could 
have had. The treatment of the United States during and since the world-war 
is the chief addition or change in the new edition. This discussion is adequate 
and well proportioned. It makes a valuable addition to the author’s original 
text. While this material is the chief new aspect of the present edition, it is 
by no means the only one. There are enough additions of various kinds in the 


new book to make it a great improvement over the old one. 
R. M. Tryon 


Civics for the junior high school grades.—There seems to be an urgent demand 
for socialized civics material in the junior high school. To meet this demand new 
textbooks of the socialized type are appearing with some degree of regularity. A 
recent text? makes a special attempt to furnish material of a socialized nature. 
It seems to take the position that community-civics texts no longer serve the 
needs of present-day demands. Its authors believe that more attention ought 
to be given to the great social problems of the day than the ordinary com- 
munity civics devotes to the subject. 

Some of the chief characteristics of the book as mentioned by the authors 
are the following: It is a unification of life’s activities; the material centers 
about life itself; the method of presentation used and the material selected aim 
to develop the proper attitude of mind toward the great civic-social problems 
of our day; the book is founded on the belief that moral attitudes are of supreme 
importance in the life of young people of junior high school age. 

The material of the text is organized around twenty-four co-ordinate topics, 
each of which is treated in a chapter. Within each chapter the discussion is 
organized under topical headings in bold-face type. At the beginning of each 
chapter appear two or more short quotations, which are intended to embody the 
spirit of the chapter. This device is a good one and has been used effectively in 
other books in this field. 

The illustrations and study helps are first class in every respect. The latter 
appear at the end of most of the chapters and are of three types, namely, ques- 


tD. E. Phillips in collaboration with Jesse H. Newlon, The New Social Civics. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1926. Pp. x+536. 
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tions to answer and problems to solve, topics for composition and study, and 
questions for debate. The questions are of the thought-provoking kind. They 
are intended to help the pupils apply the material presented in the chapter. 
While the topics for composition and study are good, they will be too difficult 
for many pupils because no material is suggested. In fact, no material of any 
kind from which pupils might gain assistance is listed in the study helps. 

The illustrations are numerous, large, and clear cut. In many respects 
they have not been equaled in previous publications in the field. Each illustra- 
tion is well named and clearly explained in a short legend. Furthermore, its 
source is usually indicated. Besides the pictures, there are illustrations of sta- 
tistical material in the form of bar diagrams, which are used very effectively. 

At the end of the main part of the book are sixteen pages of references for 
pupils and teachers. These are divided into groups according to chapters, those 
for the pupil always separated from those for the teacher. Most of the references 
are carefully annotated. This feature will aid the pupil in connecting the content 
of the text and the suggested reference. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable addition to the large supply of civics 
material now existing for the junior high school grades. It will soon find a place 


among the best in its field. 
R. M. Tryon 
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lege, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. viii+64. $1.50. 

Witson, Guy MitcHeL.. What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-150. $1.20. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES FRANKLIN, and CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR HENRY. South 
America: A Supplementary Geography. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926 
[revised]. Pp. x+204. 

Course of Study for Junior High Schools: Geography. Baltimore: City Depart- 
ment of Education, 1926. Pp. 344. 

Cross, DonzELLA. Music Stories for Girls and Boys. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. 
Pp. viiit156. $0.80. 

Dane, Epmunp. The Value of Thrift. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 
Pp. viiit+114. $0.90. 

Finney, Ross L. General Social Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 
xx+ 460. 

Finn, Emma; GARDNER, Mary; and Murpuy, LaDonia. Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary School Life. Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 3. Valley City, North Dakota: 
State Teachers College, 1926. Pp. 72. 

GLEASON, CLARENCE W. A Latin Primer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. 
Pp. xiv+294. $1.25. 

Hatcu, Roy Winturop. Training in Citizenship. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xiv+338. 

Know ton, DantEt C. History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior High 
School. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. iv+21o. 

Lawson, EpitH WILHELMINA. A Pet Reader. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1926. Pp. 160. $0.70. 
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MitTcHELL, Lucy SpracuE. Horses: Now and Long Ago. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. xviii+344. 

SPAETH, SicmMuND. The Common Sense of Music. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1926 [school edition]. Pp. x+378. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


GREEN, ETHEL M. Creative Activities in Second Grade: Building a Theatre, 
Curriculum Series. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee State Normal 
School. Pp. 20. $0.25. 

Herriott, M. E. How To Make Courses of Study in the Social Studies. Educa- 
tional Research Circular No. 46. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 5. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1926. Pp. 52. 

Kino, FLorANcE B., and CLarkK, Harotp F. King-Clark Foods Test. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 

ORLEANS, JAcoB S., and SoLomon, MicHaEt. Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis 
Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 13, 1926—The Kindergarten in Certain City School Surveys. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Evans, OWEN D. Educational Opportunities for Young Workers. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+380. $3.00. 

Federal Department of Education. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. The Reference 
Shelf, Volume IV, Number 5. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 
130. 

Military Training Compulsory in Schools and Colleges. Compiled by Lamar T. 
Beman. The Reference Shelf, Volume IV, Number 3. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1926. Pp. 162. 

Newman, H. H., and Orners. The Nature of the World and of Man. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xxiv-+566. $4.00. 

Nortin, GEorGE. Integrity in Education and Other Papers. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. vi-+232. $2.00. 

Statey, S. C. Calisthenics: Modern Methods of Free-Exercise Instruction. - 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 338. $3.00. 

StowE, A. Monroe. Modernizing the College. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926. Pp. xviii+126. ; 

TOWNSEND, HARRIET. Social Work: A Family Builder. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1926. Pp. 248. $2.25. 





